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In the Royal Exchange there always were, 
and are, and will be, rows of gaunt men, with 
haggard countenances, and in seedy habili- 
ments, who sit on the benches ranged against 
the walls of the arcades; sit, silently, im- 


moveably, with a stern and ghostly patience, | 


These shabby seden- 
I call them 


from morn till dusk. 
taries have long haunted me. 


City Spectres. Ihave passed through ’Change | 
as early as nine o’clock in the morning, and | 


found the Ghosts there; I have passed 


through it just as it was about to close, and | 


found them there still—silent, unalterable 
in their immobility ; speechless in the midst 
of the gabble and turmoil, the commercial 
howls, and speculative shrieks of high ’Change. 
T have gone away from England, and, coming 


back again, have found the same Ghosts | 
They were on the| 


on the same benches. 
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Old Exchange ; they were on the “ Burse” | 
in Sir Thomas Gresham’s time, I have no| 


doubt ; and when the “coming man”—the 


Anglo-New- Zealander of Thomas Babington | 


Macaulay—arrives to take his promised view 


of the ruins of St. Paul’s, he will have to| 


place in the foreground of his picture, sitting 
on crumbling benches, in a ruined Exchange, 


over-against a ruined Bank, the City Spectres, | 
| tions which occupy them even as they sit in 


unchangeable and unchanged. 

What do they do on Sundays and holidays, 
and after "Change hours? What did they do 
when the Exchange was burnt down, and 
the merchants congregated first at the Old 
South Sea House, and then in the courtyard 
of the Excise Office, in Broad-street? Are 


they the same men, or their brothers, or their | 


cousins, who sit for hours on the benches in 
St. James’s Park, staring with glazed un- 
meaning eyes at the big Life-Guardsmen and 
the little children? Are they the same men 
who purchase half-a-pint of porter, usurp the 
best seat (apon the tub, and out of the way of 


the swing-door) before the bar, to the secret | 


rage of the publican? Are they connected 
with the British Museum spectres—the lite- 
rary ghosts—who pass the major part of the 
day in the Reading-room, not reading— 
for their eyes always seem to me to be fixed 
on the same spot, in the same page of the 
same volume, of the Pandects of Justinian— 
but snuffing, with a grimly affectionate relish, 
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the morocco leather-laden atmosphere, and 
silently hugging the comfortable chairs and 
tables, luxuriating in the literary hospitality 
of Britain—the feast of paper knives and 
eleemosynary quill-pens, the flow of well-filled 
and gratuitous leaden inkstands ? 

And yet these City Spectres must live in 
their spectral fashion. They must eat. They 
must drink, even; for I have observed that 
not a few of them have noses of a comfortable 
degree of redness. Who supplies them with 
food and raiment? Who boards amd lodges 
them? Who washes them ?—no; that last 
interrogation is certainly irrelevant ; for the 
City Ghosts, both as regards their persons 
and their linen, appear to be able to do 
without washing altogether. 

I used to ask myself, and I still do ask 
myself, these questions about the City Spectres 
with distressing pertinacity ; I form all sorts 
of worrying theories concerning them. By dint, 
however, of considerable observation, of un- 
flagging industry in putting “this and that 
together,” and, perhaps, of a little stretching 
of possibilities into probabilities, and proba- 
bilities into certainties, I have managed to 
cover the dry bones of the Spectres of the 
Royal Exchange with a little commercial 
flesh and blood. I have found local habita- 
tions and names for them. I assume avoca- 


idle ghostliness on the benches. I discover 
incomes which cover their meagre limbs with 
milldewed raiment; which find some work 


|for their lantern jaws in the way of masti- 


cation; and which give a transient rubi- 
cundity to their sometimes livid noses. I 
have found out—or at least think I have 
found out—who the City Ghosts are; how 
and where they live; what they were before 
they were ghosts; and how they came to 
bench-occupying and to ghosthood. 

Take that tall Ghost who sits in the por- 
tion of the arcade called the Wallachio- 
Moldavian walk, on the bench between the 
advertisements setting forth the approach- 
ing departure of the “Grand Turk, A. 1, 
and copper-bottomed for Odessa,” and the 
pictorial chromo-lithographic placard, eulo- 
gising, in so disinterested a manner, the 
virtues of Mr. Alesheeh’s magic strop. See 
him once, and forget him if you can. His 
countenance is woebegone ; his hat is battered 
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in the crown, torn in the brim, worn away in 
the forepart, by constant pulling off; napless 
long since ; but rendered tac titiously lustrous 
by the matutinal application of a wet brush: 
his stock—black once, brown 
fastened at the back with a vicious wrench 
and a rusty buckle: his sorry rin Pare 
(Spectres never wear frock-coats), tesselated 
on the collar and elbows with cracked grease- 
torn at the pockets with continuous 
thrusting-in of papers ; white with the 
tombstones of dead buitons: his shrinking, 
withered, shame-faced trousers: his boots, 
(not Bluchers, but nearly always Wellingtons) 
cracked at the sides and gone at the heel, the 
connection still preserved by the aid of a red- 
hot poker and gutta percha. I know all 
about that Ghost. He passed to the world 
of spectres in 18 He must have been that 
head clerk in the great banking firm of Sir 
John Jebber, Jefferson, and Co., which spe- 
culated somewhat too greedily in the Patent 
Washing, Starching, Mangling, and Ironing 
Company; in the Amalgamated Dusthole, 
Breeze Exportation, and Cinder Consump- 
tion Company; in the Royal Rat, Cat, and 
Rabbit Fur Company (Incorporated by Royal 
Charter); in the Imperial Equitable Spon- 
taneous Combustion Association for Instan- 
taneous Illumination (in connection with the 
Northern Lights Office); in the Anglico- 
Franco-Mexico Mining Company for the 
Rapid Diffusion of Q Juicksilver all over the 
Ww Arla; in Barat: aris in (deferred) Bonds. 
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wt 


ean 
Cue 


spots; 


dotted 


25. 


When the panic of twenty-five came, and there 


was a rush on Jebber’s bank, 
carriages extended from Lombard Street 
to Ludgate Hill (for most of the aristo- 
cracy banked at Jebber’s), it was the Spectre 
who enacted the bold stroke of policy, 
having heavy coal-waggons driven artfully into 
the line of vehicles between Birchin Lane and 
Nicholas Lane; and of raising 
“mad dog” at the corner of Pope’s Head Alley, 
whereby the ‘stream of customers, rabid to 
draw out their deposits, was arrested for 
hours. ’Twas he who suggested to the firm 
the artful contrivance (first practised by a 
larger establishment) of paying heavy cheques 
in sixpences ; butall, alas, in vain! The firm 
had to be removed from Lombard Street to 
the Bankruptcy Court, in Basinghall Street. 
Jebber went into a lunatic asylum ; the Miss 
Jebbers went out (poor things !) gover- 
nesses ; and Jefferson, with the Co. em 


as 


and a line of 


of 


an alarm of 


f 


now— | 
| accountant, 
jan 


|“ The 


rated | 


—some people said with the cash-box —to| 


the land of freedom ; where he became prin- 


| act. 


cipal director of that famous banking com-| 


pany, the five-dollar notes of which were 
subsequently in such astonishing demand as 
shin-plasters and pipe-lights. Their head 
clerk went, straightway, into the Ghost line 
of business, and has never given it up. The 
other clerks found easily and speedily berths 
in other establishments ; but, malicious people 
said that the Ghost-clerk knew more about 


| that bundle of bank notes, which was so 


annesountably missing, than he chose to aver, 
He did not give satisfactory information, 
either, about the shares in several of the 
companies we have enumerated, and no 
one would employ him ; so he became an 
with no accounts to keep; and 
with no agencies. Then he was 
y to that short-lived sociation, 
Joint-Stock Pin-Collecting Com pany. 

Then he got into trouble about the sub- 
scription for the survivors of the “ Tabitha 
Jane,” Mauley, master; his old detractors, 
with unabated malice, declaring that there 
never ‘Tabitha Jane,” nor a Mauley, 
master. He sells corn and coal on com- 
mission now—not at first-hand ; but for those 
who themselves commiszion agents. He 
is a broker’s “man in possession,” when he 
can get job. He does a bit of law writing, 
a bit of penny-a-lining, a bit of process-serv- 
ing ;—an infinity of those small offices known 
“odd jobs.” He picks up a sorry crust 
by these means, and is to be heard of at the 
bar of the Black Lion. He is sober ; but, upon 
compulsion, I am afraid. If you give him 
much beer, he weeps, and tells you of his by- 
gone horse and gig; of his box at’ Shooter's 
Hill; of his daughter Emily, who had the 
best of boarding-school educations (and mar- 
ried Clegg, of the Great Detector Insurance 
Office), and who won’t speak to her poor old 
father, now, sir: of his other dz aughter, Jenny, 
who is kind to him; although she is m: ited 
with a dissolute printer, whose relations are 
continually buying him new fonts of type, 
which he is as continually mortgaging for 
spirits and tobacco, Poor old Ghost ! Poor 
old broken-down, spirit-worn hack! When 
great houses come toppling down, how 
many slender balustrades and _ tottering 
posts are crushed along with the massive 
pillars ! 

Here is another Spectre of my acquaint- 
ance, who has been a ruined man any time 
these twenty years ; but is a very joyous and 
hilarious Ghost, notwithsts nding. Though 
utterly undone, he sits cheerfully down all 
day on his accustomed bench in the Bengalee 
walk, beating the devil’s tattoo with mirthful 
despair on the Exchange flags. Bless you, 
he has thriven on ruin. He lives on it now. 
Burnt out four times—broken both legs— 
bed-ridden wife—child scalded to death— 
execution on his poor “ sticks,” at this very 
moment. He is, you will please observe, no 
begging-letter writer ; he would scorn the 
You can come round to his “place” 
now, if you like, and judge of his total wreck 
for yourself ; here is the letter of Alderman 
Pubeon, condoling with him ; and, could you 

leid him half-a-crown ? 

‘Turn round another areade into the Austro- 
Sclavonian walk, and sympathise with this 
melancholy Spectre in the hat pulled over his 
brows, and the shabby cloak with the mangy 
fur- coll: ar. No clerk, cashier, or st ock- broker's 
assistant has he been ; but, in times gone by, 4 


agent, 
secretary 


as 


Was a 


as 
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prosperous merchant, one who walked on 


*Change, rattling his watch-chain ; who quoted | 
U &°; 5 1 


prices with a commanding, strident voice ; 
who awed the waiters at Garraway’s, at the 
“ Cock,” in Threadneedle Street, at the 
“New England,” and at the “ Anti-Gallican ; ” 
whose name was down in every charity and 
on every committee ; who carried a gold snufi- 
box in his hand, and his gloves and silk hand- 
kerchief together with his bank-book, in his 
hat. He failed; and his brother allows him a 


small stipend. His hat is now crammed with | 


the records of defunct transactions ; memo- 


randa of mythical bargains; bills of lading 
referring to phantom ships that never were | 
loaded ; old blank bills of exchange, with the | 
name of his firm (when it had wname) curiously | 


flourished thereon in copper-plate; his former 
seal of office; a greasy cheque-book, with 
nothing but tallies telling of sums long since 
drawn from his banker’s; bits of sealing- 
wax; his bankrupt certificate; his testimo- 
nials of integrity from his brother merchants. 
These have an abiding place in his pockets. 
He has a decayed pocket-book, too, bulging out 
with prospectuses of dead companies full of 
sound and flourish, signifying nothing. He 
sits alone, and aloof from his brother Ghosts ; 
not indulging even in the silent freemasonry 
of these commercial phantoms. The greatest 
favour you could do him, would be to send 


him to get a cheque cashed for you (he is| 


perfectly honest), or to leave a bill for ac- 
ceptance. The trembling eagerness with 
which he would present the magic document, 
and answer the bland inquiry of the cashier 
as to “how he would have it ;” the delirious 
semblance of business he would put into the 
mere act of dropping “ this first of exchange” 
into the box appointed to receive it, would 
be quite affecting—When he is not sitting 
on ‘Change, I can picture him wandering 
furtively about Lombard Street, peering 
anxiously through the half-opened doors 
when customers go in and out; or, saun- 
tering along Cheapside; glancing with me- 
lancholy looks at the forms of bills 
lading, charter-parties, and policies of in- 
surance, displayed in the windows of the 
stationers’ shops; scrutinising the strong- 
backed ledgers, day-books, and journals, in 
their brave binding of vellum and red, think- 
ing meanwhile—miserable man—that their 
glories are no longer for him; that he hath done 
with ink, black, red, and blue ; that “cash— 
debtor—contra—creditor,” have no longer 
music for his ears. In the evening, at the 
shabby coffee-house where he takes his meal, 
nought strikes him in yesterday’s “ Advertiser,” 
save the list of bankrupts. In bed he is haunted 
—ghost as he is—by the ghosts of buried 
hopes, by tipstaffs, by irate Commissioners, 
and by fiats to which he has neglected to 
surrender. 

As the late Mr. Rothschild was called the 
“Pillar of the Exchange,” so seemeth this 
other old phantom, He has been an Exchange 
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Spectre since ever there were Exchanges 
or Ghosts at all, He puzzles me. I can 
weave histories, find genealogies, dovetail 
circumstances for all the other mysterious 
Bourse-haunters ; but this silver-haired appa- 
rition is a mystery inscrutable. Centuries 
of commercial ghostliness seem hovering in 
the innumerable furrows of his parchment 
face, in the multitudinous straggling locks of 
his dull, lustreless white hair. Some garment 
he has on—whether a coat, a cloak, or a gaber- 
dine, I will not be bold enough to say—which, 
reaching from his neck to his heels, allows 
you to see nothing but his furrowed face, and 
lean, long hands clasped before him. How 
long has he haunted the city of London? 
Did he linger in Paul’s Walk, or in the Round- 
house of the Temple Church in Charles’s 
days, when business, intrigue, and devotion 
were so curiously mingled in Christian 
temples; when mountebanks vended their 
wares by clustered pillars, and dirty-surpliced 
choristers pursued jingling cavaliers for “spur 
money?” Was he a City Ghost when ladies 
in sacks, and gallants in cut velvet and em- 
broidery, came to gamble South Sea shares 
in ’Change Alley? Did he haunt ’Change 
when merchants appeared thereon, who had 
had their ears cut off by the Spaniards in 
Honduras: when bargains were made for 
cash in negro flesh ? Does he remember Lord 
Mayor Beckford, Fauntleroy, and Rowland 
Stevenson? Can he have been the broker for 
the Poyais Loan? I should not be surprised 
to hear that his recollection extended to 
Alderman Richard Whittington, thrice Lord 
Mayor of London; or to that topping wine- 
merchant who “in London did dwell,” and 
“who had but one daughter, he loved very well.” 

City Spectres, like the rest of their order, 
are, for the most part, silent men. Their 
main object seems to be to impress the spec- 
tator, by the inert force of taciturnity, with 
an idea of the weighty business they have 
on hand. <A few, however, are talkative ; 
some, as I know to my sorrow, are gar- 
rulous. Woe be unto you if you have ever 
been in the company of, or have the slightest 
acquaintance with, the talkative Ghost ! 
Although, to say the truth, when he wants to 
talk, he will talk, and is not even solicitous 
of an introduction : he thinks he knows you ; 
or he knew your father, or he knows your wife’s 
second cousin, or he knows somebody very like 
you ; and, upon the strength of that knowledge, 
he takes you quietly, but firmly, by the button 
—he holds you in his “skinny hand” as tightly 
as if you were the wedding guest and he the 
Ancient Mariner ; and, for all that you beat 
your breast, you cannot choose but hear. You 
listen like a three-years’ child, while this 
ancient bore speaks on, discoursing of his 
grievances ; of his losses ; of the “ parties” 
he knows, or has known; of his cousin, who 
—would you believe it, my dear sir !—drives 
into the City every morning in a carriage 
and pair, with a powdered footman in the 
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rumble. All this, he speaks in a low and 
earnest, though distressingly rambling, tone ; | 
and his brother Ghosts in the distance—as if 
believing he had really business to transact 
with you—clutch their umbrellas, and bend 
their dull eyes on both of you with looks of | 
jealous curiosity. 

That substantial Spectre, who holds me in 
spirit-wearying conversation ; who speaks in 
a low, hoarse, secret kind of voice, with long 
and bitter words, was an attorney—a City 
attorney—in large practice ; and, for some 
alleged mal-practices, was struck off the 
Rolls. He has been a Spectre and a bore 
ever since. You must hear his case; you 
must hear the scandalous, the unheard-of, 
manner in which he has been treated. Read 
his statement to the public, which the news- 
papers would not insert; read his letter to 
Mr. Justice Bullwiggle, which that learned 
functionary never answered; read his me- 
morial to Lord Viscount Fortyshins, which 
was answered, and that was all. Only wait 
till he has the means to publish a pamphlet 
on his case. Meanwhile, read his notes 
thereupon. Never mind your appointment 
at three: what’s that to justice ? 

Even as he speaks, a slowly gibbering army 
of Ghosts who have grievances start before 
you; Ghosts with inventions which they 
can’t afford to patent, and which unscrupulous 
capitalists have pirated ; Ghosts who can’t 
get the Prime Minister to listen to their pro- 
positions for draining Ireland in three weeks, 
or for swamping the National Debt in a day ; 
Ghosts against whose plans of national de- 
fence the War Office door has been more 
than once rudely shut ; Spectres who, like 
Dogberry, have had losses; Ghosts who 
when in the flesh (but they never had much 
of that) were shrunk and attenuated, with in- 
terminable stories of fraudulent partners ; 
Ghosts who have long been the victims of 
fiendish official persecutions: lastly, and in 
particular, that never-to-be-forgotten and 
always-to-be-avoided Ghost, who has had a 
Chancery suit on and off for an incalculable 
number of years ; who has just been with his 
lawyers, and is going to file a bill to-morrow. 
Alas, poor Ghost! “Bestill, old mole ; there 
is no hope for thee !” 

There is a genealogical Ghost, eyeing me 
with devouring looks, that bode no conver- 
sational good. He only wants one baptismal 
certificate to prove that he is somebody’s 
great-great-grandson, and to come into 
twenty thousand a-year. Let him but earn, 
beg, or borrow a crown, and forthwith in 
the “Times” comes out an advertisement, 
“to parish clerks and others.’—There is 
a sporting Ghost, with a phantom betting- 
book, who tells you, in a sepulchral voice, 
of “information” about “Job Pastern’s lot ;” 
and that he can give you a “tip” for safe 
odds on such and such an “event.”—A Ghost 
there is, too, in moustaches, who is called, on 
the strength of those appendages, “ Captain,” 
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and is supposed to have been embodied in 
some sort of legion in Spain, at some time or 
another. 

Talkative or taciturn, however, here these 


|poor spectres sit or loiter during the day, 


retiring into dark corners when genuine 
business begins, and the merchants and 
brokers come on ’Change ; always, and with- 
out intermission, seeming to be here, yet 
prowling by some curious quality of body or 
spirit in other City haunts ;—in Garraway’s, 
and in the Auction Mart; in small civic 
coffee-houses and taverns; in the police-courts 
of the Mansion House; in Guildhall and the 
Custom House. 

In Bartholomew Lane wander another race 
of perturbed spirits, akin in appearance and 
mysterious demeanour to the Exchange 
Spectres; yet of a somewhat more practical 
and corporeal order. These are the “lame 
ducks ;” men who have once been stock- 
brokers — wealthy “bulls,” purse-proud 
“bears ;” but who, unable to meet certain 
financial liabilities on a certain settling day, 
have been compelled to retire—who have 
“waddled,” as is the slang of Cambists—from 
the parliament of money-brokers. Yet do 
they linger in the purlieus of the beloved 
Capel Court, even as the Peri waited at the 
gates of Paradise: yet do they drive small 
time bargains with very small jobbers, or 
traffic in equivocal securities and shares in 
suspicious companies. They affect the trans- 
action of business when they have none to 
transact ; and, under cover of consulting the 
share-list of the day, or the City intelligence 
in a newspaper, they furtively consume Aber- 
nethy biscuits and “ Polony” sausages. 

Once, however, in about five-and-twenty 
years, do they cast off their slough of semi- 
inactivity ; once even in that period do the 
Spectres of the Royal Exchange start forth 
into life and action. For, look you, once in 
every quarter of a century—sometimes more 
frequently—do the men, women, and children 
run stark, staring, raving, ranting mad. They 
have a MANIA. Now for gold-digging in 
American Dorados; now for South Sea 
fisheries ; now for joint-stock companies, for 
doing everything for everybody ; now for rail- 
ways ; now for life-assurance. Everybody goes 
crazed for shares. Lords, ladies, divines, phy- 
sicians, chimneysweeps ; all howl for shares. 
They buy, sell, barter, borrow, beg, steal, 
invent, dream of shares. Bank notes and 
prospectuses fly about thick as the leaves in 
Valombrosa ; men are no longer mere human 
beings ; but directors, provisional committee- 
men, auditors and trustees. The MANIA con- 
tinues, and the sPEcTREs arise. They become 
stacs. Capel Court resounds with their shrill 
bargains ; and, the spectre of a moment before 
stands erect, blatant, defiant, a stag of ten tynes. 
Away with the appointment with the man 
who never comes ; away with the delusive com- 
mission on corn and coals ; away with the phan- 
tom bill in the mythical Chancery ; away with 
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the air-drawn entail, and the twenty thousand 
a-year! Shares, real shares, are what they 
hunger and thirst for. While othodox specu- 
lators sell their shares through their brokers, 
and at the market price, the bold dealers— 
no longer Spectres, but Stags, will sell their 
letters of allotment for fourpence, or any- 
thing, premium (so that it be current coin) per 
share. They personate directors; they get 
up impromptu provisional committees in the 
tap-room of the Black Lion ; their references 
are bishops, Queen’s counsel, fellows of the 
Royal Society ; their substance sham shares 
in sham companies. For awhile they are 
attired in purple and fine linen ; they consume 
rich viands and choice wines in expensive 
taverns ; they drive high chariots, and prance 
on blood horses. For six weeks they live at 
the rate of ten thousand a-year: they ride 
the whirlwind of Fortune! But after a storm 
comes rain ; and after a mania, a panic / Then 
comes a run on the banking-houses; conster- 
nation darkens Capel Court; ruin is rampant 
on Change. And, as I speak, the old Ghosts 
come creeping back to the old benches, and 
begin listlessly to wait for the man so punctual 
in his unpunctuality. The hats are more! 
crammed with papers, the rusty pocket-books 
more plethoric, the pockets more loaded, the | 
button-holding talks are resumed as earnestly 
and as lengthily as ever; yet the flesh and 
blood of Staghood has departed, and the! 
figures crouching on ’Change, and growling 
about Capel Court, are no longer men, but 
City Spectres. 


RAINBOW MAKING, 


Ir is a great idea—too large to be arrived 
at but by degrees—that the fleeces of sheep can 
clothe nations of men. The fleece of a sheep, 
when pulled and spread out, looks much 
larger than while covering the mutton ; but | 
still it is with a sort of despair that we think 
of the quantity required, and of the dressing | 
and preparation necessary, for clothing fifteen 
million of men in one country, and double the | 
number in another (to say nothing of the| 
women), and of the number of countries, each 
containing its millions, which are incessantly | 
demanding the fleeces of sheep to clothe their | 
inhabitants. We remember the hill-sides of| 
our own mountainous districts ; and the wide 
grassy plains of Saxony ; and the boundless 
table lands of Thibet, and the valleys of 
Cashmere, all speckled over with flocks: we 
think of the Australian sheep-walks, where 
there are flocks of such unmanageable size, 
that the whole sheep is boiled down for 
tallow : we think of Prince Esterhazy’s 
reply to the question of an English noble- 
man, when shown vast flocks, and asked how 
his sheep in Hungary would compare in 
number with these,—that his shepherds out- 
numbered the Englishman’s sheep ; we think 
of these things, and by degrees begin to 
understand how wool enough may be produced 
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to furnish the broadcloths and flannels of the 
world. But the most strong and agile imagi- 
nation is confounded when the material of silk 
is considered in the same way. Compare a 
caterpillar with a sheep ; compare the cocoon 
of a silkworm (the achievement of its life) 
with the annual fleece of a sheep; and the 
supply of silk for the looms of Europe, Asia, 
and America, seems a mere miracle. The 
marvel is the greater, not the less, when one 
is in a silk-growing region, attending to the 
facts and appearances, than when trying to 
conceive of them at home. In Lombardy, we 
travel, from day to day, during the whole 
month of May, between rows of mulberry 
trees, where the peasants are busy providing 
food for the worms ; a man in the tree strip- 
ping off the leaves, and two women below 
with sacks, to carry home the foliage. We 
see what tons of leaves per mile must be thus 
gathered daily for weeks together; we go 
into houses in every village to inspect the 
worms ; we mount to the flat roofs of the 
dwellings, and find in each countless multi- 
tudes of the worms ; we pass on, from country 
to country, till we mount to the hamlets, 
perched on the rocky shelves of the Lebanon ; 
and we find everywhere the insect secreting 
its gum, or spinning it forth as silk; we re- 
member that the same process is going for- 
ward in the heart of our Indian Peninsula, 
and throughout China: we look at the broad 
belt round the globe where the little worm is 
forming its cocoons ; and still we find it impos- 
sible to imagine how enough silk is produced 
to supply the wants of the world, from the 
brocade of the Asiatic potentate to the wed- 
ding ribbon of the English dairy-maid. No- 
where is the speculation more difficult than in 
a dye-bouse at Coventry, 

Probably there was as much wonder ex- 
cited by the same thought, when King Henry 
VIII. wore the first pair of silk stockings 
brought to England from Spain ; and when 
Francis I. looked after the mulberry trees in 
France, and fixed some silk weavers at 
Lyons ; and when our Queen Mary passed a 
law forbidding servant-maids to wear ribbon 
on bonnets; and when monarch after mon- 
arch passed acts to teach how silk should be 
boiled, and whence it should be brought, and 
who should, and who should not, wear it 
when wrought; but the perplexity and 
amazement ot king, lords, and commons 
could hardly, at any time, have exceeded that 
of the humblest visitor of to-day in any dye- 
house at Coventry. We know something of 
the fact of this astonishment ; for we have 
been noting the wonders that are to be found 
on the premises of Messrs. Leavesley and 
Hands at Coventry. 

On entering, we see, ranged along the 
counters, half round the room, bundles of 
glossy silk, of the most brilliant colours. 
Blues, rose-colours, greens, lilacs, make a 
rainbow of the place. It is only two days 
since this silk was brought in in avery dif- 
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ferent condition. The hrowster ‘(to throw, 
means to twist or twine), after spinning the 
raw silk, imported from Italy, Turkey, Bengal, 
and China, into thread fit for the loom, sent it 
here in bundles, gummy, harsh, dingy ; except, 
indeed, the Italian, which looks, till washed, | 
like fragments of Jason’s fleece. If bundles, 
and regiments of bundles, like these, come 


into one dye-house every few days, to be pre- | 
pared for the weaving of ribbons alone, and | 
for the ribbon-weaving of a single town, it is| 


overwhelming to think of the amount of pro- 


duction required for the broad silk-weaving of 
Of the silk | 


England, of Europe, of the world. 
dyed at Coventry, about eighty per cent. is 
used for the ribbon-we: ving of the city and 
neighbourhood; and the quantity averages 
six tons and a half wee kly. 
twenty per cent., half is used for the manu- 
facture of fringes ; and the other half goes to 
Macclesfield, Congleton, and Derby. 

The harsh gummy silk that comes in from 


the throwing mills is boiled, wrung out, | 


and boiled again. If it wants bleaching, 


there is a sort of open oven of a house; a| 


vault in the yard, where it is “sulphured.” 
The heat, and the sensation in the throat, in- 
form us in a moment where we have got to. 


When the hanks come forth from this pro- | 


cess, every thread is se parated from its ; neigh- 
bour, and the whole bundle is soft, dry, and 
glossy. Then follows the dyeing. To make 


the silk receive the colours, it is dipped in a 


mordant, in some diluted acid, or solution of 


metal, which enables the colour to bite into 
the fibre. To make pinks of all shades, the 
silk is dipped in diluted tartaric acid for the 
mordant, and then in a decoction of safllowe 
for the hue. To make plum-colour or puce, 
indigo is the dye, with a cochineal. To make 
black, nitrate of iron first; then a washing 
follows ; and then a dipping in logwood dye, 
mixed with soapand water. For a white, pure 
enough for ribbons, the silk has to pass 
throug h the three primary colours, yellow, 
red, and blue. The dipy jing, wringing, splash- 
ing, stirring, boiling, drying, go on vigorously 

from end to end of the large premises, as may 
be supposed, when the fact is mentioned that 
the daily consumption of water amounts to 
one hundred thousand gallons. <A reservoir, 
in the middle of the yard, formerly supplied 
the water ; 


and an Artesian well is opened to the depth 


of one hundred and ninety-five feet. The} of 


dyeing sheds are paved with pebbles or 
bricks, crossed with gutters, and variegated 
with gay puddles. Stout brick-built coppers 
are stationed round the place. 
copper are cocks, which let in hot and cold 
water from the pipes that travel round the 
walls of the sheds. There are wooden troughs 
for the dye ; and to these troughs the water 
is conveyed by spouts. The silk hangs down 
into the dye from poles, smoothly turned and 
uniform, which are laid across the troughs by 


Of the remaining | 


r| would leave it. 


but it proved insufiicient, or un- | 
certain ; and now it is about to be filled up, | 


Above each i) 


(Conducted by 


| the dozen or more at once. These staves are 
;procured from Derby. They cost from six 
shillings to twenty -four shillings per dozen, 
and constitute an independent subsidiary 
|manufacture. The silk hanks being suspe nded 
| from these poles, two men, standing on either 
| side the trough, take up two poles, souse, and 
|shake, and plunge the silk, and turn that 
which had been uppermost under the surface 
of the liquor, and pass on to the next two, 
When done enough, the silk is wrung out 
}and pressed, and taken to the drying-house. 
The heat in ‘th: ut large chamber is about one 
hundred degrees. On entering it, everybody 
begins to cough. The place’ is lofty and 
| large. The staves, which are laid across 
| beams, to contain the suspended silk, make 
little moveable ceilings here and there. This 
chamber contains five or six hundred-weichts 
of silk at once. Our minds glance once more 
towards the spinning insects on hearing this ; 
}and we ask again, how much of their produce 
may be woven into fabrics in Coventry alone? 
| We think we must have made a mistake in 
setting down the weekly average at six tons 
and a half, But there was no mistake. It is 
really so. 

While speaking of weight, we heard some- 
thing which reminded us of King Charles L's 
opinions about some practices which were 
going forward before our eyes. It appears, 
that the silk which comes to the dye-house is 
heavy with gum, to the amount of one-fourth 
of its weight. This gum must be boiled out 
before the silk can be dyed. But the mann- 
facturers of cheap goods require that the 
|material shall not be so light as this process 
It is dipped in well-sugared 
} water, which adds about eight per cent. to its 
weight. Many tons of sugar per year are 
used as (what the propriet or called) “ ‘the silk- 
dyer’s devil’s dust.” It was this very pr 
tice which excited the wrath of our pio us 

King Charles, in all his horror of double- 
dealing. A proclamation of his, of the date 
of 1630, declares his fears of the consequei 

of “a deceitful handling” of the material, 
adding to its weight in dyeing, and ordains 
that the whole shall be done as soft as pos- 
sible ; that no black shall be used but Spanish 
“and that the gum shall be fair boiled 
off before dyeing.” He found, in time, that 
he had meddle d with a matter that he did 
not understand, and had gone too far. Some 
|of the fabrics of his day required to be made 
“hard silk ;” and he took back his orders 
in 1638, having become, as he said, “ better- 
| informed.” 

| From trough to trough we go, breathing 
team, and stepping into puddles, or reeking 
|rivulets rippling over the stones of the pave- 
| ment ; but we are tempted on, like children, 
| by the charm of hai rilliant olour. 8 that flash 
upon the sight whichever way we turn, What 
ja lilacthisis! Is it possib le that such a hue 
jean stand? It could not stand even the 
| drying, but for the alkali into which it is 


black, 
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dipped. It is dyed in orchil first, and then 
made bluer, and somewhat more secure, by 
* being soused in a well-soaped alkaline mixtur e. 
—That is a good red brown. It is from Brazil 
wood, with alum for its mordant.—This is 
a brilliant blue ;—indigo, of course? Yes, 
sulphate of indigo, with tartaric acid—Here 
are two yellows: how is that? One is much 
better than the other; moreover, it makes a 
better green ; moreover, it wears immea- 
surably better—But what isit? The inferior 
one is the old-fashioned turmeric, with tartaric 
acid. And the improved yellow?—O! we 
perceive. It is a secret of the establishment, 
and we are not to ask questions about it. 
But among all these men employed here, are 
there none accessible to a bribe from a rival 
in the art? There is no saying ; for the men 
cannot be tempted, They do not know, any 
more than ourselves, what this mysterious 
yellow is. But why does it not supersede the 
old-fashioned turmeric ?—It will, no doubt ; 
and it is gaining rapidly upon it ; ‘put it takes 
time to establish improvements. The im- 
provement in greens, however, is fast recom- 
mending the new yellow.—This deep amber 
is a fine colour. We find it is called California, 
which has a modern sound in it—This Napo- 
leon blue (not Louis Napoleon’s) is a rich 
colour. It gives a good deal of trouble. There 
is actually a precipitation of metal, of tin, 


’ 


upon every fibre, to make it receive the dye ;| 
aud then it has to be washed ; and then dipped 


again, before it can take a darker shade ; 
afterwards washed 
it is dark enough ; when it is finally soused 
in water which has fuller’s earth in it, 
make it soft enough for working and wear.— 
What is doing with that dirty -white bundle ? 
It is silk of a thoroughly bad colour. W hether 


it is the fault of the worm, or of the worm’s 


manufacturer's affair. He sent it here. It 
is now to be sulphured, and dipped in a very 
faint shade of indigo, curdled over with soap. 
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lof 


and | 
again, over and over, till | tion of the arm, the jerk, the drawing of the 
to | 
le cast 


MAKING. 


A shallow box is made, so as to hold within 
it the halves of several skeins of silk ; these 
halves being curiously twisted, so as to alter- 
nate with the other halves when the hanks 
are shaken back into their right position for 
winding. One half being within the box, and 
the other hanging out, the lid is bolted down 
so tight that “the dye cannot creep into the 
box ; and the out-hanging silk is dipped. So 
much can be done at once, that the saving of 
time is very great, and, judging by the pro- 
digious array of plaid ribbons that we saw in 
the looms afterwards, the value of the inven- 
ion is no trifle. The name of this novelty is 
the Clouding Box. 

We see a bundle of cotton. What has 
cotton to do here? It is from Nottingham— 
very fine and well twisted. It is a pretty 
pink, and it costs one shilling and sixpence per 
pound to dye. But what is it for ?—Ah! 
that is the question! It is to mix in with 
silk, to make a cheap ribbon. Another pinch 
of devil’s dust ! 

There is a calendering process employed in 
the final preparation of the dried silk, by 
which, we believe, its gloss is improved ; but 
it was not in operation at the time of our 
visit. We saw, and watched with great 
curiosity, a still later process—more pretty to 
witness than easy to achieve—the making up 
the hanks. This is actually the most 
difficult thing the men have to learn in the 
whole business. Of course, therefore, it is no 
matter for description. The twist,-the inser- 


mysterious knot, may be looked at for hours 
and days, without the spectator having the 
idea how the thing is done. We went 
from workman to workman—from him who 
was making up the blue, to him who was 


|making up the red—we saw one of the pro- 
food, or what, there is no s saying —th: ut is the | 


This will improve it, but not make it equal to | 


a purer white silk. Next, 
have to be squeezed in the Archimedean 
press, and then hung up in that large, hot 
drying-room. 

One serious matter remains unintelligible 

g 

to us. Plaid ribbons—that is, all 
checked ribbons—have been in 


fashion so 


sorts of 


the wet hanks | 


prietors make up several hanks at the speed 
of twenty in four minutes and a half, and we 
are no more likely able to do it, than if 
we had never entered a dye-house. Peeping 
Tom might spy for very long before he would 
be much the wiser: when done, the effect is 
beautiful. The snaky of the polished 


to be 


coils 


'silk throw off the light like fragments of 


mirrors. 

Another mysterious process is the marking 
of the silk which belongs to each manu 
facturer. The hanks and bundles are tied 


long now, that we have had time to speculate | with cotton string ; and this string is knotted 
(which we have often done) on how they can| with knots at this end, at that ‘end, in the 


possibly be made. About the colours of the 


warp (the long way of the ribbon) we are clear | 


enough. 
duly return, 
therefore 
We are now shown how this was done for- 
merly, and how it is done now. Formerly, | 
the hanks were tied very tightly, at equal 


But how, in the weft, do the colours | 
so as to make the stripes, and | 
the checks, recur at equal distances ? 


| 


| 
| 


middle, in ties at the sides, with knots 
numbering from one to fifteen, twenty, or 
whatever number may be necessary ; and the 
manufacturer’s particul: uw system of knots is 
posted in the books w ith his name, the 
quantity of silk sent in, the dye required, and 
all other particulars. 

We were amused to find that there is a par- 


distances, and the alternate spaces closely | ticular twist and a particular dye for the 


Wrapped round with paper, or wound round | fringe of brown parasols, 


with packthread. 


of t ime, 


[It is desired that 


This took = a great deal | there should be a claret tint on this fringe, 
We were shown a much better plan.!| when seen against the light ; and here, ac- 
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cordingly, we find the claret tint. The silk to about the height of 


is somewhat dull, from being hard twisted ; it 
is to be made more lustrous by stretching, 
and we accompany it to the stretching machine. 
There it is suspended on a barrel and move- 
able pin; by a man’s weight applied to a 
wheel, the pin is drawn down, the hank 
stretches, and comes out two or more inches 
longer than it went in, and looking per- 
ceptibly brighter. A hank of bad silk snaps 
under this strain ; a twist that will stand it is 
improved by it. 

Looking into a little apartment, as we return 
through the yard, we find a man engaged in 
work which the daintiest lady might long to 
take out of his hands. He is making pattern- 
cards and books. He arranges the shades of 
all sorts of charming colours, named after a 
hundred pretty flowers, fruits, and other 
natural productions,—his lemons, lavenders, 
corn flowers, jonquils, cherries, fawns, pearls, 
and so forth; takes a’ pinch of each floss, 
knots it in the middle, spreads it at the ends, 
pastes down these ends, and, when he has a 
row complete, covers the pasted part with 
slips of paper, so numbered as that each 
number stands opposite its own shade of 
colour. A pattern-book is as good as a rain- 
bow for the pocket. This looks like woman’s 
work ; but there are no women here. The 
men will not allow it. Women cannot be 


kept out of the ribbon-weaving ; but in the | 
dye-house they must not set foot, though the 


work, or the chief part of it, is far from 
laborious, and requires a good eye and tact, 
more than qualities less feminine. We found 


qualified elders. The men 
to their qualifications. Nearly half of the 
whole number earn about fifteen shillings a- 
week at the present time. 

And, now, we are impatient to follow these 
pretty silk bundles to the factory, and see the 
weaving. It is strange to see, on our way 
to so thoroughly modern an establishment, 


such tokens of antiquity, or reminders of 


antiquity, as we have to pass. We pass under 
St. Michael’s Church, and look up, amazed, to 
the beauty and loftiness of its tower and 


spire ;—the spire tapering off at a height of 


three hundred and twenty feet. The crumb- 
ling nature of the stone gives a richness and 
beauty to the edifice, which we would hardly 


part with for such clear outlines as those of | 


the restored Trinity Church, close at hand. 
And then, at an angle of the market-place, 
there is Tom, peeping past the corner,—look- 
ing out of his window, through his spectacles, 
with a stealthy air, which, however ridiculous, 
makes one thrill, as with a whiff of the breeze 
which stirred the Lady Godiva’s hair, on that 
memorable day, so long ago. It is strange, 
after this, to see the factory chimney, straight, 


tall, and handsome, in its way, with its in-| 


laying of coloured bricks, towering before us, 
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| were to save their trade. 
many apprentices in the works, receiving | 
nearly half the amount of wages of their | 
earn from ten | 
shillings to thirty shillings a-week, according | 





{Conducted by 
as 
a hundred and thirty 
feet. No place has proved itself more un- 
willing than Coventry to admit such innova- 
tions. No place has made a more desperate 
resistance to the introduction of steam power, 
No place has more perseveringly struggled 
for protection, with groans, menaces, and sup- 
plications. Up to a late period, the Coventry 
weavers believed themselves safe from the 
inroads of steam power. A Macclestield ma- 
nufacturer said, only twenty years ago, before 
a Committee of the House of Commons, that 
he despaired of ever applying power-looms to 
silk. This was because so much time was 
employed in handling and trimming the silk, 
that the steam power must be largely wasted. 
So thought the weavers, in the days when 
the silk was given out in hanks or bobbins, and 
woven at home, or, when the work was done 
by handloom weavers in the factory—called 
the loom-shop. The day was at hand, how- 
ever, when that should be done of which the 
Macclesfield gentleman despaired. A small 
factory was set up in Coventry by way of ex- 
periment, in the use of steam power, in 1831, 
It was burned down during a quarrel about 
wages,—nobody knows how or by whom. 
The weavers declared it was not their doing ; 
but their enmity to steam power was strong 
enough to restrain the employers from the 
use of it. It was not till everybody saw that 
Coventry was losing its manufacture,—parting 
with it to places which made ribbons by 
steam,—that the manufacturers felt them- 
selves able to do what must be done, if they 
The state of things 
now is very significant. About seventy houses 
in Coventry make ribbons and trimmings, 
(fringes and the like). Of these, four make 
fringes and trimmings, and no ribbons; and 
six or eight make both. Say that fifty-eight 
houses make ribbons alone. It is believed 
that three-fourths of the ribbons are made by 
no more than twenty houses out of these fifty- 
eight. There are now thirty steam power- 
loom factories in Coventry, producing about 
seven thousand pieces of ribbons in the week, 
and employing about three thousand persons. 
It seems not to be ascertained how large a 
proportion of the population are employed in 


ithe ribbon manufacture : but the increase is 
| great since the year 1838, when the number 


was about eight thousand, without reckoning 
the outlying places, which would add about 
three thousand to the number. ‘The total 
population of the city was found, last March, 
to amount to nearly thirty-seven thousand. 


|So, if we reckon the numbers employed in 
connexion with the throwing-mills and dye- 
| houses, we shall see what an ascendancy the 


ribbon manufacture has in Coventry. 

At the factory we are entering, the prepa- 
ratory processes are going forward at the top 
and the bottom of the building. In the yard 
is the boiler fire, which sets the engine to 
work ; and, from the same yard, we enter 
workshops, where the machinery is made and 
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repaired. The ponderous work of the men at 
the forge and anvils contrasts curiously with 
the delicacy of the fabric which is to be pro- 
duced by the agency of these masses of iron 
and steel. Passing up a step-ladder, we find 
ourselves in a long room, where turners are 
at work, making the wooden apparatus re- 
quired, piercing the “compass boards,” for 
the threads to pass through, and displaying to 
us many ingenious forms of polished wood. 
While the apparatus is thus preparing below, 
the material of the manufacture is getting 
arranged, four stories over-head. There, under 
a skylight, women and girls are winding the 
silk from the hanks, upon the spools, for the 
shuttles. Here we see, again, the clouded silk, 
which is to make plaid ribbons, and the bright 
hues which delighted our eyes at the dyeing- 
house. This is easy work,—many of the wo- 
men sitting at their reels ; and the air is pure 
and cool. The great shaft from the engine, 
passing through the midst of the building, 
carries off the dust, and affords excellent ven: 
tilation. Besides this, the whole edifice is 
crowned by an observatory, with windows all 
round ; and no complete ceilings shut off the 
air between this chamber and the rooms of 
two stories below. In clear weather, there is 
a fine view fnom this pinnacle, extending from 
the house, gardens, and orchard of the Messrs. 
Hamerton below, over the spires of Coventry, 
to a wide range of country beyond. 
Descending from the long room, where the 
winding is going on, we find ourselves in an 
apartment which it does one good to be in. 
It is furnished with long narrow tables, and 
benches, put there for the sake of the work- 
people, who may like to have their tea at the 
factory, in peace and quiet. They can have 
hot water, and make themselves comfortable 
here. Against the door hangs a list of books, 
read, or to be read, by the people : and a very 
good list itis, Prints, from Raffaelle’s Bible, 
plainly framed, are on the walls. In the 
middle of the room, on, and beside, a table, are 
four men and boys, preparing the “strapping” 
of a Jacquard loom for work. The cords, so 
called, are woven at Shrewsbury. We next 
enter a room where a young man is engaged 
in the magical work of “reading in from the 
draught.” The draught is the pattern of the 
intended ribbon, drawn and painted upon 
diced paper,—like the patterns for carpets that 
we saw at Kendal, but a good deal larger, 
though the article to be produced here is so 
much smaller. The young man sits, as at a 
loom. Before him hangs the mass of cords 
he is to tie into pattern, close before his face, 
like the curtain of a cabinet piano. Upreared 
before his eyes is his pattern, supported by a 
slip of wood. He brings the line he has to 
“read in” to the edge of this wood, and then, 


threes, by sevens, by fives, by twelves, accord- 
to the pattern, and threads through them the 


| the other. 
with nimble fingers, separates the cords, by | 





while his eyes are fixed on his pattern, appear 
very remarkable: but when we come to con- 
sider, it is not so complicated a process as 
playing at sight on the piano. The reader 
has to deal thus with one chapter, or series, 
or movement, of his pattern. A da capo en- 
sues : in other words, the Jacquard cards are 
tied together, to begin again ; and there isa 
revolution of the cards, and a repetition of the 
pattern, till the piece of ribbon is finished. 
In the same apartment is the press in which 
the Jacquard cards are prepared ;—just in the 
way which may be seen wherever silk or 
carpet weaving, with Jacquard looms, goes 
forward. 

All the preparations having been seen,—the 
making of the machinery, the filling of the 
spools, the drawing and “reading in” of the 
pattern, and the tying of the cords or strap- 
ping, we have to see the great process of all,— 
the actual weaving. We certainly had no 
idea how fine a spectacle it might be. Floor 
above floor is occupied with a long room in 
ach, where the looms are set as close as they 
can work, on either hand, leaving only a nar- 
row passage between. It may seem an odd 
thing to say; but there is a kind of architec- 
tural grandeur in these long lofty rooms, 
where the transverse cords of the looms and 
their shafts and beams are so uniform, as to 
produce the impression that symmetry, on a 
large scale, always gives. Looking down upon 
the details, there is plenty of beauty. The 
light glances upon the glossy coloured silks, 
depending, like a veil, from the backs of the 
looms, where women and girls are busy 
piercing the imperfect threads with nimble 
fingers, There seems to be plenty for one 
person to do; for there are thirteen broad 
ribbons, or a greater number of narrow ones, 
woven at once, in a single loom; yet it may 
sometimes be seen that one person can attend 
the fronts, and another the backs of two looms. 
In the front we see the thirteeen ribbons get- 
ting made. Usually, they are of the same 
pattern, in different colours. The shuttles, 
with their gay little spools, fly to and fro, and 
the pattern grows, as of its own will. Below 
is a barrel, on which the woven ribbon is 
wound. Slowly revolving, it winds off the 
fabric as it is finished, leaving the shuttles 
above room to ply their work. 

The variety of ribbons is very great, though 
in this factory we saw no gauzes, nor, at the 
time of our visit, any of the extremely rich 
ribbons which made such a show at the Ex- 
hibition. Some had an elegant and compli- 
cated pattern, and were woven with two 
shuttles (called the double-batten weaving) 
which came forward alternately, as the details 
of the rich flower or leaf required the one or 
There were satin ribbons, in weav- 
ing which only one thread in eight is taken 
up,—the gloss being given by the silk loop 
which vovers the other seven. On entering, 


string which is to tie them apart. The skill! we saw some narrow scarlet satin ribbons, 


and speed with which he feels out his cords,! woven for the Queen. 


Wondering what Her 
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Mz jenty could want w with Sidi of sd a 
colour and quality, we were set at ease by 
finding that it was not for ladies, but horses. 
It was to dress the heads of the royal horses. 
There were bride-like, white- fieured ribbons, 
and narrow flimsey black ones, fit for the wear 
of the poor w idow who strives to get together 
some mourning for Sundays. ‘here were 
checked ribbons, of all colours and all sizes in 
the check. There were stripes of all varieties 
of width and hue. There were diced ribbons, 
and speckled, and frosted. There were edges 
which may introdue a beautiful harmony of 
colouring ;—as primrose with a lilac edge ;— 
green with a purple edge; rose- colour and 
brow n; puce and amber ; and so on. The 
loops of pearl or shell edges are given by the 
silk being passed round horse-hairs, which are 
drawn out when the thing isdone. There are 
belts,—double ribbons,—which have other 
material than silk in them ; and there are a 
good many which are plain at one edge, and 
ornamented at the other. These are for 
trimming dresses. One reason why there are 
so few gauzes, is that the French beat us 
there. They grow the kind of silk that is 
best for that fabric: and labour is cheap with 
them; so that any work in which labour 
bears a large proportion to the material, is 
particularly suitable for them. 

'e have spent so much time among the 
looms, that it is growing dusk in their 
shadows, though still light enough in the 
counting-house for us to look over the pattern- 
book, 
most, till we see more. Young women. are 
weighing ribbons in large sc: ales ; ; and a man 
is measuring off some pieces, by reeling. He 
cuts off remnants, which he ec: sts into a basket 
where they look so pr ey that, lest we » should 
be conscious of any sl 10p- sifting propensities, 
we turn away. There is a glare now through 
the window which separates us from the noisy 
weaving room. The gas is lighted, and we 
step in again, just to see the effect. It is 
re ar very fine. The flare of the separate 

sis lost behind the screens of silken threads, 
w hich veil the backs of the looms, while the 
yellow light touches the beams, and gushes 
up to the high ceiling in a thousand caprices. 
Surely the ribbon manufacture is one of the 
prettiest that we have to show. 

If the Coventry people were asked whether 
their chief manufacture was in a flourishing 
state, the most opposite answers would pro- 
bably be given by different parties equally 
concerned. Some exult, and some complain, 
at this present time. As far as we can make 
out, the state of things is this. From the low 
price of provisions, multitudes have something 
more to spare from their weekly wages than 
formerly, for the purchase of finery : and the 
demand for qheap ribbons has increased won- 
derfully. As always happens when any ma- 
nufacture is prosperous, the operatives engage 
their whole families in it. We may see the 
father weaving ; his wife, on the verge of her 


and admire a great many patterns, 
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confinement, winding in another room, or, 
perhaps, standing behind a loom, piecing the 
whole day long. The little girls fill the spools ; 
the boys are weaving somewhere else. The 
consequences of this devotion of whole house- 
holds to one business, are as bad here as 
among the Nottingham lace-makers, or the 
Leicester hosiers. Not only is there the 
misery before them of the whole family being 
adrift at once, when bad times come, but they 
are doing their utmost to bring on those bad 
times. Great as is the demand, the produe- 
tion has, thus far, much exceeded it. The 
soundest ¢ capite lists may be heard complaining 
that theirs is a losing trade. Less substantial 
capitalists have been obliged to get rid of 
some of their stock at any price they could 
obtain : and those ribbons, sold at a loss, in- 
tercept the sales of the fair-dealing manufac- 
turer. This cannot goon. Prosperous as the 
working-classes of Coventry have been, fora 
considerable time, a season of adversity must 
be within ken, if the capitalists find the trade 
a bad one forthem. We find the case strongly 
stated, and supported by facts, in a tract on 
the Census of Coventry, which has lately been 
published there. It might save a repetition 
of the misery which the Coventry people 
brought upon themselves formerly—by their 
tenacity about protective duties, and their 
opposition to steam power—if they would, 
before it is too late, ponder the facts of their 
case, and strive, every man in his way, to yield 
respect to the natural demand for the great 
commodity of his city ; and to take care that 
the men of Coventry shall be fit for something 
else than weaving ribbons. 


CONTINENTAL WAYS 


ALTHOUGH it is neither our wish nor object to 
encourage absenteeism, yet there are so many 
valid reasons for at least an occasional resi- 
dence abroad, that a few words on the subject 
of continental economics may not be without 
interest to some readers. The great cities 
and towns of Europe have become almost 
household words to English ears ; and we are 
all of us now as familiar with P: aris, Brussels, 
and the Rhine, as our fathers were with 
Holborn and Hackney. Still, there is a wide 
difference between travel and residence. The 
impressions of a land seen from the hotel 
window, and with the commentaries of the 
“commissionnaire,” are so very utlike those 
gathered from actual domestication, that some 
hints as to “where to dine” and “what from” 
may not be altogether valueless, 

First of all, as to climate. It is a grand 
mistake to believe that any of our neighbours 
are much better off than ourselves in that 
respect. If they be, it is more in the fact 
that the order of the seasons is more regular, 
and that the particular character of the time 
has fewer variations than in England. 80 
much is this the case, that we appreciate per- 
fectly the distinction a foreinger once made 
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to us,—that England has wearuer, but no 
CLIMATE, — meaning that every imaginable 
change is at all times possible, and that for 
four weeks of June sun and wind, we often 
are requited with a December that even 
Naples might envy. It may be set down as 
certain, that, except in a few favoured spots 
along the shores of the Mediterranean and in 
Sicily, our winters are milder than those of 
the Continent. A Paris winter is a vile com- 
pound of cold, slush, damp, fog, and foul 
smells. A Brussels one is all the preceding, 
plus sleet and storm. A German winter is an 
affair of stoves, double windows, fur mantles, 
and foot-warmers, frozen fountains, and no 
mail every second or third day. Italy has a 
dozen climates. Milan, all rain and wind. 
Turin, both, in diminished degree. Florence 
alternates between an Irish January and a 
West Indian tornado. With the Sirocco, 
come fog, mud, and neuralgia ; with the Tra- 
montano wind you have falling pottery and 
pleurisies. Rome is Ireland, with a Pontine 
fever; and Naples is all that sun and wind 
can make it. 

The autumns are uniformly fine abroad, 
finer and less changeable than in England. 
As for spring, it only exists in “Thomson’s 
Seasons.” The continental summers are al- 
most unexceptionably good. In mountain dis- 
tricts there are certain periodical rains, but 
they rarely last long, or cause much incon- 
venience. An English invalid has few valid 
reasons for leaving his own shores, save such 


as the change of scene and the novelty of 


travel suggest. Pisa, it is true, offers some 
advantages to the weak-chested; but then 
the whole available extent of Pisa is the quay 
along the Arno. Away from this, you en- 
counter cutting winds and cold blasts, and all 
the rigours of a northern winter. There area 
few secluded nooks along the Mediterranean, 
such as Nestre and Spezzia, which combine the 
advantages of sea-air with all the luxuriance 
of a tropical vegetation. Of these we mean to 
speak hereafter. 


After all, however, if climate be any object, | 


we must seek it south of the Alps. The 
winters of France and Germany, severe and 
tedious as they are, are nothing to the transi- 
tion stages that precede and follow them. It 
is those tiresome months of late autumn and 
early spring,—those tadpole seasons of unde- 
veloped proportions, slush, rain, and cold, and 
mud and sleet, banging doors, and blowing 
noses,—these are the worst of all. Notwith- 
standing all these things—in spite of the in- 
convenience of the passport system, the police 
and the Custom-house—you will come abroad. 
There may be fifty reasons for it. Your 
neighbours—the Teddingtons—have done it, 
and their daughters have all married counts 
and marquises; you are hard-worked and 
wearied, and you long for the repose of a 
vacation ; you have gone too fast; you have 
burned your fingers with shares in the Beh- 
ring Straits Junction ; and you have laid out 











your spare capital in an Irish mortgage 
Economy for a while is indispensable, and it 
must be practised abroad. 

The unqualified opinion of every English- 
man is, that the whole Continent is miserably 
poor ; that to make a decent appearance in 
the streets or at the cafés, all foreigners, from 
Norway to Naples, starve at home, and play 
hot hands, or go to bed, to make up for want 
of a fire. Milord therefore thinks that even 
his reduced income of one thousand per annum 
will make him a “personage” abroad, and in 
this pleasant delusion he starts on his travels. 
As the French say, “ C'est une illusion comme 
une autre.’ What is the fact? He finds that 
Brussels is as dear as Leamington. The Rhine 
towns are nests of cheating and imposition ; 
the smaller central cities of Germany are un- 
provided with every requisite he is used to, 
and insupportably dull besides ; and he takes 
refuge at last in Munich or Vienna, or he 
crosses the Alps into Italy. 

All the actual material of life abroad is very 
little cheaper than in England, and consider- 
ably dearer than in most parts of Scotland 
and Ireland. Neither your house nor your 
man-servant nor maid-servant cost you less, 
Your wine, indeed, does, and so do all the de- 
tails of education. But if these be cheaper, 
they are inferior also. The light St. Estephe, 
that you dignify by the name of Claret, sets 
your teeth on edge; and the thin Klingen- 
berger is only vinegar in a decanter. And as 
to education, with all the vices of our school 
system at home, some men of information are 
occasionally to be found in public life and 
professions, and we are not disgraced by 
hearing a great minister talk of Ancona as in 
the Mediterranean! Continental languages 
and music are the staples of foreign education. 
As to the former, they are learned badly, be- 
cause categorically ; and all the advantages 
of correct accent are counterbalanced by want 
of grammatical study. Music, indeed, is ac- 
quired in a better and more rational method, 
particularly in Germany. As to classical 
knowledge and the mass of general informa- 
tion which our schools and colleges teach, 
foreign educational establishments are lament- 
ably deficient. ‘The blunders in history, geo- 
graphy, and natural science, which every one 
has witnessed in foreign society—and rarely 
heard in England—the very shamelessuess of 
the avowals of ignorance on common topics, 
—attest of how little consequence such con- 
fessions are. We remember well ourselves 
hearing a very distinguished foreigner con- 
found “Berlin” with “Dublin” for half an 
hour together ; and, when mildly admonished 
of his mistake, merely replied, “ C’est égal; c'est 
toujours la méme chose ;” (it is all one; it is 
just the same thing); while not many days 
ago we listened with considerable interest to 
an animated description of the late Sicilian 
revolt, and its secret history, from the lips of 
a Lombard gentleman—his narrative, as he 
went along, being corroborated, and, indeed, 
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illustrated, by the remarks of another at his 
side. What, however, was our disappoint- 
ment as the latter turned coolly round, on 
the conclusion, and said to a bystander, 
“ Scust, Signore; ma, dove e la Sicilia ?” 

The Continent is not cheaper than home— 
it has few advantages on the score of climate. 
What, then, it may be asked, are the induce- 
ments which yearly draw away from our 
country such hordes of foreign travellers ? 
Some will ascribe this to the greater social 
freedom enjoyed abroad, the less restricted 
code of morals and manners, the wider oppor- 
tunities of entering society, and the ease of 
admission into courts or courtly circles. 
These, of course, have all their separate in- 
fluences ; but if we were asked wherein lies 
the great charm of the Continent, we should 
say, it consists in the easy, unembarrassed tone 
of intimacy enjoyed by all of the persons who 
meet together in society. There is neither 
lord worship nor gold worship. There is no 
pushing, nor shoving, nor struggling for places 
beside his grace nor her ladyship. What- 
ever may be the differences of rank and sta- 
tion, there is a perfect equality amongst the 
individuals who compose society. The claim 
of being a gentleman suffices for admission 
and acceptance everywhere. Now we by no 


means wish to disparage lords, nor affect to 
class them with the worn-out representatives 
of a French or a Spanish nobility; on the 
contrary, we are fully alive to the vast ad- 
vantages enjoyed by educated gentlemen, 


without any of the narrowing influences of a 
professional career, or the small pedantries 
that attach to special study ; but we would 
protest against the vulgar adulation of rank 
so common in England ; that indiscriminate ve- 
neration for every member of the peerage, and 
every name chronicled by Burke or Debrett. 

One of the most remarkable results of the 
opposite tone abroad is, the very great supe- 
riority in all the pretensions to agreeability 
and ‘information possessed by that very class 
which at home we are satisfied to admire on 
the mere plea of atitle. An English nobleman, 
on the Continent, is satisfied to enter society 
without the great prestige that accompanies 
him at home, and consequently exercises all 
those arts of agreeability which make the suc- 
cess of a salon. But the whole tone of society 
abroad is more natural and more free. There 
is more ease, and less lounging—more agree- 
ability and less display—greater deference to 
modesty, and less adulation of high capacity. 
In a word, society is like one of those asso- 
ciations where the members can be only 
holders of one ticket each, and the great 
capitalist can never swamp nor overwhelm 
his humble brother shareholder. Of course, 
in all that we say here, we are rather pleading 
the cause of little people—of whom we are 
ourselves one of the smallest ; but we repeat, 
that we know of nothing abroad to compare 
with its social equality. 

It will perhaps be said, that in this kind of 
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intercourse we lose much of our nationality, 
and that our distinctly English features of 
character usually wear away. If by such are 
meant, our native coldness and distance—our 
distrust of everybody we do not know inti- 
mately—our overweening belief in the supe- 
riority of England in all things,—then, so 
much the better. 


FRIENDSHIP’S VALENTINE. 


“Tn the month of February, 
When the little birds begin to sing.”—Old Song. 


Ere pale Primroses forlorn 
Oped to Spring’s uncertain handling, 
Or the creamy buds on thorn 
Even dreamt about expanding, 
In a bower in sunny weather, 
While the birds sang free above, 
Loud and sweet and all together, 
Met Saint VALENTINE and Love; 
Short grass sprung beneath their feet, 
Flecked with snow-flakes here and there, 
That the Snow-drops dared to meet, 
Knowing they were quite as fair ; 
Blue Hepaticas up-rushed, 
(Wide as bird its eye uncloses, ) 
Cold Christmas roses blushed 
As they were the Summer's roses ; 
But the Crocus dared not show, 
For the story went of old 
That Love had quarrelled long ago 
Both with purple and with gold ! 


Then said sweet Valentine, 
* Fast the world rocks on, and strange, 
Leaving many a lit-up shrine 
Dark behind it on its range; 
Yet the wreaths that lie on mine, 
Freshly gathered, do not change.” 


But before Love spoke he smiled, 
“ Let not fear of change perplex thee, 
Never let such fancies wild 
Come across thy soul to vex thee; 
For it was the Heart that mude thee 
For itself! with halo’d brow, 
Out of its own wealth arrayed thee ; 
Fear not, it will leave thee now! 
Wayside chapel, like a bower, 
Built thee on life’s dusty beat, 
There to while a dreaming hour, 
Oft-times true, and ever sweet. 
Hang it round with garlands green, 
Pictures quaint and uncouth rhyme, 
And on them my smile hath been ; 
Fear not they will last with time.” 


Here Love paused in glad surprise. 
‘To the Saint a maiden knelt, 

And the sweet light in her eyes 
Was a light that might be felt. 

Word she spoke not, only holding 
Up a scroll that she had set 

In a myrtle wreath, enfolding 
Many a winter Violet, 


But the Saint looked coldly on it, 
Finding never fiery dart, 

Never Love or Dove upon it, 
Blushing rose, or bleeding heart ; 
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Missing all his emblems gay, 
Scarce he marked those Violets dim, 
Saying, as he turned away, 
That the scroll was not for him. 


But Love spoke, “ Nay, Valentine, 
Never let her leave dejected ; 
She has been a friend of mine 
Far too long to be rejected ! 
Look at us, and we will show, 
Like as sister does to brother ; 
Some have never skill to know 
One of us two from the other; 
Looking on us both with kindness, 
And, as it has seemed to me, 
Not without a touch of blindness 
Of the kind that will not see. 
Or this may have chanced, because 
I have oft assumed her raiment, 
Never (light to me are laws) 
Asking leave or making payment. 
Yes! I oft have worn her looks, 
Mimicked, too, her voice and speech, 
Stolen her very lesson books, 
All my alphabet to teach. 
E’en her very house has never 
Been her own, for close it lay 
On the road I went, and ever 
There I stopped to rest half-way. 
In the sheltered gardens round it 
I have practised many a song, 
(Somehow, pleasant as I found it, 
I have never stayed there long !) 
And because that many hold her 
Dear, that almost shun My name, 
It has often made me bolder 
Such a cousinship to claim! 
Oft her simple heart deceiving, 
Seldom giving her her due, 
Now I fain would make retrieving, 
Making FriENpDsHIP, friends with you! ” 


THE LITTLE SISTERS. 


A.mseivine takes the place of our work- 
house system, in the economy of a large 


part of Europe. The giving of alms to the 
helpless is, moreover, in Catholic countries, 
a religious office. ‘ 
of gifts, each according to his ability, as a 
means of grace, is more prominently insisted 
on than among Protestants; consequently 
systematic taxation for the poor is not re- 
sorted to. Nor is there so great a necessity 
for it as in this country; for few nations have 
80 many paupers to provide for as we 
English are accustomed to regard as a 
natural element in our society; and thus 
it happens, that when, about ten years 
ago, there was in France no asylum but 
the hospital, for aged and ailing poor, the 
want of institutions for the infirm but 
healthy, was not so severe as to attract the 
public eye. 

But there was at that time a poor servant- 
woman, a native of the village of La Croix, 
in Brittany—Jeanne Sugon was her name— 
who was moved by the gentleness of her 
heart, and the fervour of her religion, to 
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| pity a certain infirm and destitute neighbour, 
to take her to her side as a companion, and 
to devote herself to her support. Other in- 
firm people earned, by their helplessness, a 
claim on her attention. She went about 
begging, when she could not work, that she 
might preserve life as long as Nature would 
grant it to her infirm charges. Her example 
| spread a desire for the performance of similar 
| good offices. Two pious women, her neigh- 
bours, united with Jeanne in her pious office. 
These women cherished, as they were able, 
aged and infirm paupers ; nursed them in a 
little house, and begged for them in the 
vicinity. The three women, who had so de- 
| voted themselves, attracted notice, and were 
| presently received into the order of Sisters of 
Charity, in which they took for themselves 
the name of “Little Sisters of the Poor”— 
Petites S@uRS DES PAUVRES. 

The first house of the Little Sisters of the 
Poor was opened at St. Servan, in Brittany. 
A healthy flower scatters seed around. We 
saw that forcibly illustrated, in the progress, 
from an origin equally humble, of the Rauhe 
Haus, near Hamburg: we see it now again, 
in the efforts of the Little Sisters which 
flourished and fructified with prompt useful- 
ness. On the tenth anniversary of the esta- 
blishment at St. Servan, ten similar houses 
had been founded in ten different French 
towns. 

The Petites Seurs live with their charges 
in the most frugal way, upon the scraps and 
waste meat which they can collect from the 
surrounding houses, The voluntary contribu- 
tions by which they support their institution, 
are truly the crumbs falling from the rich 
man’s table. The nurse fares no better than 
the objects of her care. She lives upon equal 
terms with Lazarus, and acts towards him in 
the spirit of a younger sister. 

The establishment at Dinan, over which 
Jeanne Sugon herself presides, being under 
repair, and not quite fit for the reception of 
visitors, we will go over the Sisters’ house 
at Paris, which is conducted on exactly the 
same plan. 

We are ushered into a small parlour, 
scantily farnished, with some Scripture 
prints upon the walls. A Sister enters to 
us with such a bright look of cheerfulness as 
faces wear when hearts beneath them feel 
that they are beating to some purpose in the 
world. She accedes gladly to our desire, and 
at once leads us into another room of larger 
size, in which twenty or thirty old women 
are at this moment finishing their dinner ; it 
being Friday, rice stands on the table in the 
place of meat. The Sister moves and speaks 
with the gentleness of a mother among crea- 
tures who are in, or are near to, the state of 
second childhood. You see an old dame 
fumbling eagerly over her snuff-box lid. The 
poor créatures are not denied luxuries ; for, 
whatever they can earn by their spinning 
is their own money, and they buy with it 
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any indulgences they please ; among which | 
nothing is so highly prized or eagerly coveted 

as a pinch of snuff. | 

In the dormitories on the first-floor, some 
lie bed-ridden. Gentler still, if possible, is 
now the Sister’s voice. The rooms through- 
out the house are airy, with large windows, 
and those inhabited by the Sisters are dis- 
tinguished from the rest by no mark of| 
indulgence or superiority. 

We descend now into the old men’s depart- 
ment ; and enter a warm room, with a stove in 
the centre. One old fellow has his feet upon a 
little foot-warmer, and thinly pipes out, that 
he is very comfortable now, for he is always 
warm. The chills of age, and the chills of 
the cold pavement, remain together in his | 
memory; but he is very comfortable now, | 
—very comfortable. Another decrepit man, 
with white hair and bowed back—who may 
have been proud, in his youth, of a rich 
voice for love-song—talks of music to the 
Sister ; and, on being asked to sing, blazes 
out with joyous gestures, and strikes up a 
song of Béranger’s in a cracked, shaggy voice, 
which sometimes—like a river given to flow 
under-ground — is lost entirely, and then 
bubbles up again, quite thick with mud. 

We go into a little oratory, where all pray 
together nightly before they retire to rest. 
Thence we descend into a garden for the 
men; and pass thence by a door into the 
women’s court. The chapel: bell invites us 
to witness the assembly of the Sisters for the 
repetition of their psalms and litanies. From 
the chapel we return into the court, and 
enter a large room, where the women are all 
busy with their spinning-wheels. One old 
soul immediately totters to the Sister (not 
the same Sister with whom we set out), and 
insists on welcoming her daughter with a kiss. 
We are informed that it isa delusion of her 
age to recognise in this Sister really her own 
child, who is certainly far away, and may 
possibly be dead. The Sister embraces her 
affectionately, and does nothing to disturb 
the pleasant thought. 

And now we go into the kitchen. Prepa- 
ration. for coffee is in progress. The dregs 
of coffee that have been collected from the 
houses of the affluent in the neighbourhood, 
are stewed for a long time with great care. 
The Sisters say that they produce a very 
tolerable result ; and, at any rate, every in- 
mate is thus enabled to have a cup of coffee 
every morning, to which love is able to ad- 
minister the finest Mocha flavour. <A Sister 
enters from her rounds out of doors with two 
cans full of broken victuals, She isa healthy, 
and, I think, a handsome woman. Her daily 
work is to go out with the cans directly 
after she has had her morning coffee, and 
to collect food for the ninety old people that 
are in the house. As fast as she fills her 
cans, she brings them to the kitchen, and 
goes out again ; continuing in this work daily 
till four o’clock. 
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You do not like this begging? What are 
the advertisements on behalf of our own 
hospitals ? what are the collectors? what are 
the dinners, the speeches, the charity ser- 
mons? A few weak women, strong in heart, 
without advertisement, or dinners, or charity 


Sermons ; without urgent appeals toa sym- 


pathising public; who have no occasion to 
exercitate charity, by enticing it to balls and 
to theatrical benefits ; patiently collect waste 
food from house to house, and feed the poor 


| with it, humbly and tenderly. 


The cans are now to be emptied; the 
contents being divided into four compart- 
ments, according to their nature—broken 
meat, vegetables, slices of pudding, fish, &c, 
Each is afterwards submitted to the best 
cookery that can be contrived. The choicest 
things are set aside ;— these, said a Sister, 
with a look of satisfaction, will be for our 
poor dear sick. 

The number of Sisters altogether in this 
1ouse engaged in attendance on the ninety 
infirm paupers, is fourteen. They divide 


ithe duties of the house among themselves, 


Two serve in the kitchen, two in the laundry; 
one begs, one devotes herself to constant 
personal attendance on the wants of the old 
men, and so on with the others, each having 
her special department. The whole senti- 
ment of the household is that of a very 
large and very amiable family. To feel that 
they console the last days of the infirm and 
aged poor, is all the Little Sisters get for their 
hard work. 


PICTURE ADVERTISING IN SOUTH 


AMERICA, 


THE concentrated wisdom of nations used 
formerly to be sought for in their proverbs ; 
we look for it now-a-days in their newspapers. 
Whether we always find what we seek, in this 
respect, may be a question; but something is 
sure to turn up in them that will repay the 
search, though the leading article, the records 
of Parliament and of law, or even the letters 
of “our own correspondent,” may fail to dis- 
close it. 

The “intelligent” reader will at once see 
that we point te the advertising columns, but 
we are not going to inflict an epitome of the 
first and second pages of the Z'imes, or present | 
an abstract of its Supplement, characteristic 
of our country as the result might prove. 
We purpose to go somewhat further afield, 
and tread upon ground hitherto unbroken. 
A file of South American newspapers has 
suggested to us that it might prove amusing, 
if not instructive, to describe the wants and 
wishes, the habits of life, and something of the 
pervading tone of society, in certain parts of 
that hemisphere, as shown in the advertise- 
ments of the periodical journals. 

We have selected the city of Buenos Ayres 
for this illustration, and turn at once to our 
file. 
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The political feature is absent here, for]as running away with all his m 


where men have always arms in their hands | 
to establish a new “Constitution” or destroy 
an old one, they look elsewhere than to a news- 
paper advertisement for the arena wherein 
to exhibit their valour or patriotism. Their 
“ London Tavern,” their “Town Hall,” their 
“ Copenhagen Fields,” or “ Bull-ring,” are to 
be found on their wide-spreading Pampas, or 
in the fastnesses of their Sierras, with the 
lasso at the saddle-bow, the sharp spur on the 
heel, the ¢rabrigo (carbine) in the holster, and 
the lance or sabre in the grasp. These | 
politicians have no time for reading or writing 
advertisements, nor would it answer any 
very useful purpose if they did. The only 
attempt that is ever made to catch the 
patriotic eye, is where a formal notice is 
issued by the authorities, touching taxes, or a 
muster of militia for some peaceful end ; on 
these occasions, “Viva la Federacion !” 
(Long live the Confederation!) appears at the 
head of the advertisement announcing the 
fact ;and when it has a quasi-military character 
attached to it, the portrait of an infantry 
soldier under arms, in white tights, Hessian 
boots, cross-belts, stiff stock; and ponderous 
chako (none of them very pleasant things to 
think of in latitude thirty-four degrees south, 
with the thermometer ninety-six in the shade), 
is invariably added. But the confederation is 
not appealed to merely because the nature of 
the advertisement may seem to require it; 
we find the same heart-stirring refresher 
associated with ass’s-milk, live turtle, run- 
away slaves—with everything, indeed, that 
has an interest for the community, portable 
or edible, necessary to its comfort, or service- 
able to its desires. 

But if liberty has very little claim on the 
advertising columns of a newspaper in Buenos 
Ayres, there is a large set-off in favour of 
slavery. The papers teem with notices con- 
cerning that portion of the people who have 
the misfortune not to belong to themselves. 
And here it may be desirable to advert to a 
feature which is essential to the success of 
an advertisement in South America; it must 
be pictorial. Our own country newspapers, 
and most of the continental ones,—those of 
our Parisian friends in particular,—show us 
what can be done in this way; but they do 
not elaborate their subject after the manner 
of the Buenos-Ayreans. With them the 
advertisement must have a double chance: 
they who can read may enjoy the advantages 
of a liberal education in plain type ;—they 
who have not been introduced to the school- 
master may gather the meaning of the 
“noticia” from the greater or less striking 
resemblance of the object advertised to the 
woodcut which illustrates it. It is true, a 
difficulty may sometimes arise in the latter 
case, owing to an economical employment of 
the same block to represent a great variety 
of actions: the same slave is always in the 
attitude of a fugitive, whether he be described 





j ight, or quietly 
standing still to be sold; the same horse is 
always in a high trotting condition, whether 
he be supposed to career across the plain, or 
hold up a foot to be shod; the same bull has 
always his head bent down, with the same 
mischievous poke of the horns, whether he be 
advertised for slaughter or recommended for 
sport. 

The first of the slave advertisements that 

greets us has the appropriate heading about 
the Confederation, followed by the words “Se 
Vende,” (“'To be sold.”) A small and very 
considerably used-up woodcut then figures 
as a side-head, representing a bare-footed 
negro, in jacket and trousers, with a broad- 
leafed straw-hat on his head, and a stick, with 
a bundle hanging from it, over his shoulder, 
and apparently making off for el campo (the 
country), as fast as he can. This is not very 
encouraging to the invited purchaser; but 
a man who has a sufficient number of dollars 
to be able to turn them to the laudable 
purpose of buying another man, ought—ia 
civilised life, at least, to know how to read,— 
and thus run the terms of sale :— 
‘ “An excellent young negro of all-work 
(de todo servicio), fit for the country, under- 
stands lime and brick-making, and knows 
how to cook. His price is nine hundred 
dollars.” 

A cook who might make a pudding with 
quick-lime instead of flour, and instead of a 
bath-brick send in a real one, would not 
accord with the notions of an English house- 
wife. 

Female slaves who are to be sold, are re- 
presented as like to Atalanta, as the males are 
to Hippomenes. They, too, attired in a long 
night-gown, which has very much the look ot 
impeding their flight, are always bolting with 
a bundle, which probably contains the bonnet 
they never appear in, or the shoes they are 
not supposed to wear. In like manner, if you 
wish to buy (se desea comprar) a slave, ot 
either sex, you do so with your eyes open ; for 
the great probability that the new purchase 
will vanish on the first favourable opportunity, 
is vividly set forth in the woodeut that speaks 
for all. The prices are tolerably high,—a 
boy, as we have seen, fetches nine hundred 
dollars; a woman-servant, (wna criada,) fifteen 
hundred ; and a man in the prime of his age, 
—for manual labour,—eighteen hundred, or 
two thousand. What a fortune Louis Napo- 
leon might make, if he could establish a 
market-value for those whom he proscribes ! 
M. Thiers would then be worth four hundred 
pounds ! 

But the pictures of runaways have some- 
times,—indeed, we may say, very often,—a 
real significance. The Confederation is not 
exalted in this instance, but advice is given to 
the watchful (@ los vigilantes,) to be on the 
look-out, as follows :—“‘ An Indian and a 
negro, each about fourteen years of age, {both 
slaves,) have run away from a farm. The 
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negro had on a cloak, (poncho apala,) with| ful description, engraved as well as litho- 
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[Conducted by 


violet stripes; the Indian, one of the same) graphic, and at a very moderate price, are 
kind, striped with yellow: both of them have |to be obtained at the printing-oflice of the 
sores,—one healed, the other not. Whoever | Mercantile Gazette, in the street of Cangallo, 


will deliver them up, at No. 235, in the Street 


of Piety, (en la Calle de la Piedad,) will be | 


rewarded”—in the street of Piety. 
From the Street of Piety, the next step 


naturally is to Religion,—or, at least, to its | 


forms and ceremonies. We see the vignette 
of an altar-table, covered with a fair cloth, 
whereon stand a crucifix, and a pair of long 
waxen tapers, in full blaze, a holy-water pot, 
and a sprinkling-brush, are placed beside the 
table, beneath which is spread a handsome 
carpet. So much for the emblem ; now for 
the text : 

“Dofia Agustina Lopez de Rosas, the citi- 
zens Don Prudencio and Don Gervacio Ortiz 
de Rosas, and others, brothers, wife, and sons 
of the deceased Don Leon Ortiz de Rosas, 
(Q. E. P. D.) invite those gentlemen who, by 
accident, have not received notes of invitation, 
to accompany them to pray to God for mercy 
on the soul of the aforesaid deceased, in the 
Cathedral Church, at ten o’clock of the 20th 
of March current, by which they will feel 
under infinite obligation.” 

The next is a more than half-obliterated 
impression of an image of the sun, partly ob- 
secured by clouds, with the obligato crucifix in 
the midst, headed “Ave Maria” :—it is the 
third advertisement, (tercer aviso,) and is ad- 
dressed by the Superiors (Mayordomos) of the 


most Holy Rosary to all faithful and devout 
sons of the most holy Mary. 
The text of this address we need not give ;| 


the substance will be sufficient. 
history of the completion of the two naves 
and other parts of the church of the Patriarch 
San Domingo, which have been painted, white- 
washed, and otherwise decorated, in the sight 
of all the faithful, (@ da vista de todos los 
fieles,) and—to make a long story short— 
money is wanted to make it what the priests 
wish it, and therefore the superiors intend 
to stand daily in the chief porch to receive 
subscriptions, the smallest sums being—as in 
England, and everywhere else—most grate- 
fully received. 

The mortuary advertisements are not ab- 
solutely a transition “from praying to purse- 
taking ;” only a variety of the same general 
mode of dealing. We select two of these :— 
In the first, we behold a lady in the full-dress 
evening costume of the Empire, with a very 
short waist, and very little drapery above it, 
leaning pensively against a funereal monu- 
ment ; an embroidered pocket-handkerchief 
being placed beneath one elbow, to protect it 
from the cold marble; in her left hand she 
carries a substantial wooden cross, which is 
held so as to fall over the shoulder ; a weep- 
ing willow on the opposite side to the mourn- 
ing lady balances the composition. Below the 
— is the announcement that “ Funereal 
etters (Esquelas de Funerales) of every taste- 


It tells the | 








No. 75, where designs of all kinds may be 
seen.” The second is more sombre in outward 
show, but less applicable to the general 
business of the advertiser. It is headed, 
“Interesting to all whom it may concern” 
(Interesante a quienes conguenga). We have 
here a very black tree, a very black tomb- 
stone, and a very black sky ; the outline of 
the two former relieved by gleams of light 
from a very full moon; and having gazed our 
fill on these melancholy objects, are told that 
—“Tn the street of Victory, at No. 634, at 
all hours of the day, an individual is to be 
met with who undertakes to supply every 
description of cards or notes of invitation, 
whether for funerals or any other kind of 
entertainment ; he undertakes at the same 
time to serve those gentlemen who may 
honour him with their orders, with the very 
best goods, &c.,” after the approved fashion 
of advertisers all over the globe. 

Natural history affords the Buenos-Ayreans 
great scope for their artistical genius. Don 
Federico Costa announces a grand spectacle 
of wild beasts; and that there may be no 
mistake about what he has to show, he 
heralds his collection with the full-length 
portrait of an Uran-utan (Orangutan), which 
he describes as a native of Africa. This 
interesting animal is seated on a bank, with 
a large stick in one hand, looking over his 
shoulder, and displays an endless amount of 
fingers and toes; the greater the number, 
the nearer, in Don Federico’s opinion, the 
creature’s approach to humanity. There is 
a wonderful bit of shadow, thrown from one 
of the Uran-utan’s legs, which puts one in 
mind of the footprint that so startled Robin- 
son Crusoe ; and, indeed, the general appear- 
ance of the animal is not unlike some of the 
earlier portraits of that renowned mariner, 
only nature has done for the Uran-utan what 
art and goat-skins accomplished for the soli- 
tary of Juan Fernandez. 

The moral attributes of Don Federico’s 
pet are strongly insisted upon in the adver- 
tisement,—his excellent disposition, the in- 
genuity of his mind, and (included in “la 
moral”) the surprising dexterity with which 
he scoops out the contents of a cocoa-nut “ in 
a manner most pleasing (muy agradéble) to 
the beholders.” His companions in captivity 
are porcupines, tiger-cats, ounces, armadillos, 
and a number of animals bearing local names, 
besides divers snakes of different colours, two 
thousand well-preserved insects, and, finally, 
(por tltimo,) a collection of antiquities from 
Mexico. The price of admission is two 
reales—the universal shilling ; and children, 
in Buenos Ayres, as in London, are admitted 
for half-price. 

A livelier turtle than that which is figured 
for the edification of the gourmands who 
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frequent the Hotel of Liberty in the street 
of the 25th of May, it would be difficult to 
find even in the celebrated cellars of Leaden- 
hall-street. If we were wholly wnacquainted 
with the domestic habits of these scaly deli- 
cacies, we might easily imagine, from the 
picture here given, that the way a turtle gets 
over the ground is by flying, his outstretched 
feet and flippers serving him for wings. This 
advertisement is brief,—on the principle that 
good wine needs no bush. We are merely 
informed that turtle-soup, cutlets, and broiled 
fins, are to be had from mid-day till sun- 
set. There is no occasion for the hotel 
proprietor to waste his money in commend- 
ing wares such as these. The picture and 
the hour of consummation would have been 
enough, 

It is well that invalids should be told, that 
at No. 76, in the Street of Maipa, the milk 
of an ass “recently confined” (recien parida) 
is always on sale ; but the woodcut attached 
to the advertisement makes the fact appear 
doubtful ; for a sturdier male animal than 
the “burro” there depicted, was never painted 
by Morland or Gainsborough. This, however, 
may arise from the necessity which exists for 
one of a sort doing duty for all. But there is 
another singularity in this advertisement. 
With no line to indicate a fresh subject, as 
is the case in every other instance, the por- 
trait of the ass is always followed by the 
words “ Long live the Confederation! Death 
to the Unitarians !” (Mueran los Unitarios /) 
These lines have puzzled us ; and we hesitate 
to give the only explanation that strikes us: 
—something disrespectful, in short, to the 
Confederation of Buenos Ayres. 

It is not only the slaves that run away in 
that part of South America: the infection 
extends to dogs, horses, and oxen, all of 
which, like Caliban, seem for ever on the 
look out to “have a new master, get a new 
man,” to hunt, ride, or drive them. There is 
a daily column, headed “ Perdida,” in which 
long-tailed horses, with flowing manes, pointers 
in immoveable attitudes, for ever pointing, 
and sinister-looking bulls — thorough-paced 
gamblers, always ready for pitch-and-toss— 
are advertised as having left their owners, 
who strive to win them back by rewards 
varying from twenty to fifty dollars. In all 
these cases the missing animals are described 
as having “disappeared” (desaparecido) — a 
mild term for “stolen ;” it being the Spanish 
custom to refrain from “wounding ears po- 
lite”—except when the blood is up; then, 
indeed, they may take the field against Uncle 
Toby’s army, that swore so terribly in 
Flanders. 

This delicate mode of appealing to the 
consciences of thieves—which, carried fairly 
out, would probably bear a strong resem- 
blance in the end to the politeness of Mr. 
Chucks, — is extended to property of all 
kinds, A large watch, of the genus turnip, 
the hands pointing to half-past eleven, the 
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time, perhaps, when the robbery is supposed 
to have taken place, and accompanied by 
the expressive word “ Ojo” (look sharp) thrice 
repeated, indicates, what the advertise- 
ment soon plainly tells, that from No. 69, in 
Emerald-street, there have “disappeared” a 
valuable lot of articles, which give a very 
good idea of the turn-out of a well-mounted 
horseman in South America, There are, first, 
several pairs of large silver spurs—and a pair 
of Spanish spurs, when melted down, would 
make a decent service of plate,—quite enough 
for a “testimonial” to ourselves; and then 
come braided headstalls and bridles, with 
twisted chains and cavessous of silver; the 
reins hung with silver-bells, and decorated 
with silver bosses, and the bits and curbs 
heavily mounted with the same costly metal. 
This robbery has been evidently “a put-up 
thing,” for there is no word of housebreaking, 
—merely a disappearance; and all silver- 
smiths, pawnbrokers, and the public in general, 
are entreated (se suplica & los, éc.) to detain 
the articles, if offered, and a reward of two 
hundred doilars will be given. Perhaps the 
gentlemen who caused the horses to dis- 
appear have taken this mode of procuring 
caparisons ! 

Quack-medicine vendors are not wanting in 
Buenos Ayres to render important services to 
humanity (importantisimo @ la humanidad). 
Two magnificent cut-glass decanters, gigantic 
in proportion to a tree of wondrous virtues 
which stands between them, are stated to be 
fall of a healing medicine, which will do the 
business of all whom the faculty have given 
up or are otherwise incurable, as effectually 
as Parr’s Life Pills or Holloway’s Ointment. 
The chief establishment for the sale of this 
elixir is very carefully pointed out; and for 
the benefit of future travellers we may 
mention, that it is to be found at No. 496 in 
the street of Cangallo, and in the very last 
door on the left-hand side, behind the wind- 
mill ; and that in the court-yard of the house 
there is a garden filled with statues, of which 
the originals are probably defunct ; but 
whether the elixir out of the two large 
decanters had anything to do with this 
apotheosis, we refrain from conjecturing. 

The preceding advertisements are the most 
noticeable for embellishment and style. The 
ordinary kind of wants are set forth with 
woodcuts and text of a less striking kind, but 
almost all are illustrated. Wine, has a barrel 
for its sign; music, a violin ; travelling, a 
carriage ; gardening, a flower-pot; upholstery, 
a chair; the cobbler’s mystery, a top-boot ; 
the hatter’s, a beaver; and the letter of 
lodgings, a house full of windows. Not all of 
them are confined to the Spanish language ; 
for there are many English merchants and 
traders, and to accommodate the last, a notice 
like the following recommends the aforemen- 
tioned Street of Piety :— 

“To Det. Toroms in altos one Squaz from 
the Place of Victory.” 
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The snilies of this announcement ourtadnly 
had not achieved a victory over ,the English 
language. 


THE DUKE'S 


AGENT. 


Amonest the green hills of Dolbyshire, 


stands the village of Ashridge ; and, not far 


from it, a goodly and substantial farm-house 
called Ash-Lum. Ashridge is named, ob- 
viously enough, from standing on a ridge, and 
from being sprinkled with a number of ash- 
trees—almost the only trees which, till the 
modern spirit of planting had found its way 
into the county, were to be met with over 
miles of the higher regions of that beautiful 
and unique district. In this farm-house has 
lived for generations a family of Quakers, of the 
name of Arrowman. From father to son, 


they were their own; although, in fact, they 
were only rented of the great nobleman, the 
Duke of “Anyshire. Lying at some distance 


from the Duke’s splendid “abode, and having | 


no particular attractions to draw the atten- 
tion of people in general thither, the place 
seemed to have altogether escaped the notice 
of the proprietor. Possibly, this might be 
owing in a great measure to the punctuality 
with which the Arrowmans had always re- 
imbursed the Duke; for the rent had been as 


ito the 


| solid 





| the 


labode ; and the 
the | 
lands have descended as uninterruptedly as if 
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‘ilin rs ida: in the midst of the verdant solitude, 
stood the farm-house, with its outbuildings, all 
erected of solid grey stone, and roofed with 
grey flagstones. A few large ash-trees gave 
their shade to the immediate neighbourhood 
of the house, and presented a striking contrast 
utter absence of woods everywhere 
A good garde! 1—also enclosed with a 
stone wall —_— adjoined the dwelling, 
with a numerous collection of beehives, and 
a good stock of all sorts of culinary vege- 
tables. 
Tn 


else. 


summer, when the sun was shining 


| warmly on the place, it was not destitute ofa 


certain homely beauty. The fruit-trees on 
walls, and those in the garden (now 
in full leaf) gave a clothed aspect to the 
bees threw a cheerful note 
into the deep solitude, by their active hum- 
ming. The fields around, at this season, 
also, had assumed a peculiar beauty. They 
were actually golden with flowers, with which 
the short but tender grass was thickly strewn, 
Even a stranger, at such a time, might find a 
charm in this secluded place. The flowers 
waving in myriz uds, and in richest colours, in 
the breeze ; the air and sky clear and blue; 
and the larks in hundreds, high over-head, 
making the whole region glad with their joy- 


| ous minstrelsy 


regularly paid to the day, as if the retention of | 


the farm depended expressly on punctuality. 
Be this as it may, neither proprietor nor even 
steward had ever been seen on the 


place 
during the last century. 


The farm, which, in | 


the time of the grandfather of the present | 


Mr. Arrowman, had been a wild tract of high, | 
cold, and naked land, scattered with furze- 


heather, was now (though to an eye accus- 
tomed to the rich lowlands of Eng! and still 
naked) green and mostly cultivated. Rounded 
hills stretched on all sides, bare of trees, 
divided into large fields by walls of the | lime- 
stone of the district. Here and there, a circular 
pool, called a mere, whicl 
was visible. It was fed with rain; for on 
these hills, except where some boisterous little 
rivulet hurries along, there is no other water ; 
the whole district consisting of solid black 
limestone, or still harder trap. 

Green as the hills were, they had yet a chill 
and northern ag and, till quite late in the 
spring, the cold was sharp and searching toa 
visitor from a more southern or more sheltered 
part of the country. The farmers and their 


men, as you saw them looking over their stone | | the 


walls, had a complexion almost purple, from | 
the keen quality of the atmosphere. 
amid this nakedness and chillness of scene, 
there were now evidences of no insignificant 
wealth on the spot. Fine herds of cattle and 
flocks of sheep were scattered over these high- 
land pastures, Every wall was maintained in 
the completest condition, though built only of 
loose stones. The gates were all in the nicest 


For those who delight in more bold and 
picturesque features of nature, there ran with- 
in half-a-mile of the house, a wild dell, with 
high enclosing rocks, and rapid clear trout 


| stream, beautiful enough to charm the warmest 


| They 


bushes, and in many places overgrown with | 


j days there. 
| somewhat 


lover of the romantic. 

The Arrowmans, however, were not amongst 
the poetical and. picturesque-loving class, 
y were simple and pious disciples ot 
George Fox, who had acquired a strong at- 
tachment to their dwelling-place by long 
habit, and the memory of many happy quiet 
The old farmer was now become 


infirm. Rheumatism, in conse- 


| quence of exposure to the driving cold rains 
|of this elevated region, had to a degree crip- 


1 served for the cattle, | 


pled him. He could get about—with the aid 
of his two stout sticks—in his farm ; but he 
could no longer mount his horse ; and his two 
sons, now in the prime of youth, relieved him 
from the necessity of going to market. His 
longest travels now were to the meetings 
of his religious society, which he could by 
no means consent to forego, and which he aec- 


|complished in his ample forest-cart, driven 


} 


But | 


by his wife. 

Mrs. Arrowman, a genuine specimen of 
country Quakeress of the last gene- 
ration, visited markets, meetings, and other 
places, just as ever. Time ~ covered 
her once fair face with a fine network of 
wrinkles, such as may be seen in a portrait of 
one of Denner’s old men or women, but had 
not abated one iota of her spirit or physical 
energy. Quiet she was, but active and 
persevering. Mounted on a pillion, on a 
stout chestnut-coloured horse, behind an old 
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THE DUKE 


Charles Dickens.) 


farm-servant, or behind one of her tall and | 


yosy sons, holding firmly by the broad belt 
which girt his waist, she would proceed for 
the despatch of needful business to any place, 
however distant. It was a sight to see her, 
such as is not to be met with now-a-days, 
except it be in a wood-cut of Thomas Bewick’s. 
The old lady—not corpulent, though stoutly 
built—clad in her grey cloak, often with a 
large basket on her knee, went jogging, with 
a stately attitude, thus attended, along the 
valleys of the rocky district. Over her 
Quaker bonnet was neatly drawn a long black 
hood, tied under the chin, and with a sort of 
cape, Which served effectually to keep wind 
and weather out of her neck. 

In this style Mrs. Arrowman, twice a-year, 
jogged along to pay the rent of the farm. It 
had been the custom of the family—we are 
speaking of the last generation—from time 
immemorial, to pay it in person to the 
Duke himself. With steward or with bailiff 
it had been the maxim of the grandfather 
never to deal, when he could transact his 
business with the landlord himself. Not 
that he was by any means shy with, or wn- 
courteous to, the steward; on the contrary, 
he was very chatty and friendly whenever 
they met; but he liked to have to do as much 
as ‘possible with principals ; and he quoted 


the anecdote of the farmer who went to the| 


Duke of Norfolk many a time in the course 
“ Always go,” said the old man, 


sad,” 


of a year. 
“whenever thou canst, to the h 
In the case of the Arrowmans this practice 


had succeeded very well. 
Anyshire 
favour, and always received their rent 
person. They seemed, through the know- 
ledge of them thus acquired, to have taken a 
particular liking to the plain old friends, and 
to have looked with pleasure on the half- 
yearly interview. Orders were given that they 


should alws ys be immediately ‘admitted ; : and | 


a friendly chat always took place, in which 
the landlord, probably, learned a good deal 
more 


quarter ; 


or ungenerous thing of them, but, on many 
an occasion, had fcund their mediation essen- 
tially goou. 

Duly, therefore, on the half-yearly days, 
might ‘Mrs. Arrowman be seen riding on- 
wards towards the great house with something 
large and round, tied up in an ample nz »pkin, 
on her knee. 


Ash-Lum farm, and coloured, in ornamental 
figures, with sage and other aromatic herbs. 
It was the old-established present of the 
Arrowmans to their ducal landlord, and it 
was always graciously received, and its prede- 
cessor’s merits duly praised. 

In one of these singular visits, Mrs. Arrow- 
man encountered, on the lordly steps of the 


—— 


|lofty door opened, 


The Dukes of 
had made an exception in their| 
in 





This was no other than a huge | 
green cheese, made of the richest milk of 
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ducal residence, the most extraor dinary- 
looking personage that she had ever set eyes 
upon, It was a man of tall and gaunt figure, 

with a face as lean and as sharp as that of a 
greyhound, and almost hid in a strange wild 
mass of hair and beard, which had certainly 
for a mouth felt no razor. His small and 
ferret eyes gleamed keenly out of this strange 
hairy wilderness, and with low bows and a 
thick and spluttering jargon, that she could 
make nothing of, he addressed her implor- 
ingly as she ascended the flight of steps. His 
nation was, evidently, Irish ; his profession, 
according to eve ery appearance, was to beg. 
Elis old sun-burnt hat was in the most perfect 
keeping with a suit of patchwork, which 
might safely be said to have no fellow in all 
the neighbouring regions. He hada huge stick 
in his hand, of the family of the shillelaghs, 
and a capacious wallet at his side. 

The grave Quaker dame, half alarmed at 
this strange object, gave a hasty pluck at the 
bell, and then plunging her hand into an 
ample pocket, gave the man some copper, 
with the advice to go to his own country. 
As the Irishman was “bes ginning to reply, the 
and a powdered porter, 
with a smile of recognition and a solemn 
bow, admitted Mrs. Arrowman and the old 
man-servant who bore the great green cheese 
after her. The door was hastily closed, amid 
the sound of some stern words from the 
porter, and a windy torrent of uncouth lan- 
guage from the Irish applicant. Mrs. Arrow- 
man, glad to escape from the vicinity of such 
an object, was soon ushered into the ducal 
presence, where this annual delivery of rent 
and cheese, and the reception of refreshments 
and friendly civility from the great landlord, 
took place. 

On returning from the great house, in a 
mood of very soothing complacency, Mrs. 
Arrowman was astonished to find the wild 
Irishman seated on a stone, near the bridge 
over a rivulet, where trees and bushes hid 


| him from the view of the house, and evidently 
about his estate and tenantry around | 
Ashridge, than he obtained from any other | 
though no one ever had to charge | 
the Arrowmans with having said one unkind | 


in great distress. Her experienced eye 
at once that this was no mere mendicant 
trick ; it was genuine and deep trouble. For- 
getting, therefore, her previous alarm, she 


Saw 


| turned to the man—who, wiping his face with 


a wretched rag, appeared not to observe her, 
but talked to himself in a wild rhapsody— 
and said, in a clear, firm voice, to him—* What 
aileth thee, friend 4” 

At these words, the tall, gaunt Irishman 
started to his feet, and, pulling his hat from 
his head, began with vehemence :— “ May 
the 7 bless your ladyship! Oh! if 
your ladyship would take pity on a poor 
stranger from Ireland, and spake a word of 
favour to the Duke’s highness , the Lord above 
would surely bless your ladyship, and set 
you high in heaven amongst his saints. It ’s 
all the ‘long way that I’ve come from my own 
poor country, to spake to the Duke’s highness, 
your ladyship ; ; and now the fine gintlemen 
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there have druv me away, bad luck to them, 
like a thief or a beggar ; and now I'll be clane 
ruined, your ladyship, I will, and all along of 


the hard-hearted bailiff, and the fine gintlemen | 
here, that won’t let me spake to the Duke’s| 


highness, your ladyship. Och hone! Och 


hone !” 


“Who art thou, friend, if thou art not a | 
asked Mrs. Arrowman, in great 


beggar ?” 
amazement. 

“A beggar is it ye take me for, your lady- 
ship? Och! by all the blessed powers, an’ 
*tis nobody else but Dennis Macarthy, an ould 
tenant of the Duke’s highness, come all the 

yay from Ireland, to tell him his wrongs.” 

“Tenant!” said Mrs. Arrowman, “ what 
sort of a tenant mayst thou be, friend ?” 

“A farmer, an’ it plase yer ladyship,—a 
farmer, from the county o’ Waterford, where 
my father, and father’s father, before me, were 
tenants on the Duke’s lands.” 

Mrs. Arrowman’s astonishment was greater 
than ever. At this declaration and spectacle, 
all her ideas of farmers received a strange 


shock. Mrs. Arrowman, however, with the| 
self-possession and prudence of her sect, sup-| 


pressed her own emotions, and carefully lis- 


tened to the man’s story, which was of a kind | 


which, when concluded, induced her to tell 


the man to resume his seat on the stone, and | 


await her return, without approaching nea~er 
to the house. 

The Irishman, overwhelming her with bows 
and blessings, promised to obey ; but still kept 
on his feet, and continued his benedictions 
and his bows, so long as she was in sight. By 
the time that she lost sight of him, she was 
again on the open space before the palace, and 
advancing at an active pace towards it, having 
ordered her man to remain with the Irishman 
till her return. On ringing at the gate, she 
was once more admitted, and soon after, a 
gay, powdered valet, was seen hastily crossing 
the lawn, who in a few minutes returned, 
followed by the wild Irishman, who was ut- 
tering blessings and praises on the head of the 
servant, who stalked forward, little attending 
tothem. However, the Irishman was soon 
within the desired precincts of the ducal 
dwelling ; and in the presence of the Duke 
himself, with Mrs. Arrowman. 

It appeared, from Dennis’s story, that 
the Duke’s steward in that part of Ireland 
had given Dennis notice to quit at the en- 
suing Michaelmas. Dennis had, in vain, 
exerted all his eloquence to prevail upon the 
steward to allow him to remain. He had 
reminded him that the family had, for gene- 
rations, lived on the land; which was but 
some thirty acres Irish, and that he was 
only a year and a half in arrears, which his 
sanguine temperament made him believe he 
could soon muster, if God Almighty sent 
good harvests. The steward was inexorable ; 
and poor Dennis soon found that he had 
promised his farm to a friend of his own, 
He represented the steward as having done 


|numerous acts of the like arbitrary nature, 
and implored the Duke to send over some one 
to see how matters really stood. 

The Duke smiled as he represented to 
Dennis Macarthy that, by his own account, 
| he was a year and a half behind in his rent; 
and, turning to Mrs. Arrowman, observed 
that a year and a half was a long arrear. 

“Yes, Duke of Anyshire,” said Mrs, 
| Arrowman, “it would be thought so in this 
country.” 

“ And, by God’s mercy, your ladyship says 
| thruth,” interposed Dennis eagerly ; “ in this 
country it would be thought, may be, a length 
o’ time—in this country, where all are so rich, 
and farmers are like dukes and squires them- 
selves ; but, in poor ould Ireland, his Grace’s 
highness knows well enough it is different, 
And, what is a year and a half; and my 
father, and his father, and all our fathers 
before us, been on the farm? And, if the 
taties only are good, and the parson is not 
too severe with the tithes, and the Lord keeps 
the sickness away from the cabin—och ! why 
it’s nothing at all, at all, and I’ll pay it all off 
in two years, and know nothing about it, 
| entirely.” 

“Tt is much easier for an Irish tenant to 
promise than to pay,” said the Duke. 

“By the powers, and your Grace’s high- 
ness spakes the thruth, too,” exclaimed 
Dennis; “ but if all is not paid clane off in the 
two years, why, then J ’ll make no complaints 
if your highness turns me off.” 

“What do you think, Mrs. Arrowman ?” 
asked the Duke, “ would you try him?” 

“O! and if it be her ladyship,” said 
Dennis, “ that’s to decide, then I’m sure she 
will say, ‘Try him, by all manes ;’ God bless 
her ladyship’s goodness. Hoo!” and here 
the Irishman, giving a wild sort of whoop, 
and leaping and twirling his stick, forgetful 
of the presence in which he was, began to 
bless and praise both the Duke and Mrs. 
| Arrowman, in a torrent of spluttering exulta- 
tion. 
| “Stop, friend!” said Mrs, Arrowman, 
|quietly. “I have not yet said anything in thy 
favour. To look at thee, I fear thy poverty 
‘is much greater than thy prudence ; and I 
|would not have the Duke decide on my re- 
|commendation, in what concerns his own 
| interests.” 
| The Irishman’s countenance fell; and the 
| Duke said, “Then, Mrs, Arrowman, you would 
not have me try him ?” 

“Nay, 1 don’t say that,” replied Mrs. 
Arrowman ; “but, Duke, I would not have 
thee trust too much to the man’s promises, 
because he seems so very vehement in his 
feelings, and his poverty may cloud his judg- 
ment ; but, if thou art inclined to try him, 
out of kindness, I should be glad ; for I think 
he must be very much in earnest, or he would 
not have come all this way for the purpose 
of asking it. And, besides, it may be desirable 
to know what sort of a man the steward, ot 
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whom he speaks, is. If he be a hard man 
| and an oppressor, it would be well to check 
| him.” 

“Och! and that’s what he is—” 

| “Stop!” said the Duke; “I have heard 
| something of this steward before. Mr. 
| Macarthy, I will send over a trusty person 
to make inquiry on the spot. Return home, 
| and mind you say nothing of your journey 
hither. You shall hear from me; and, if I 
find all that you say correct, I will forgive 
you the arrears of rent for the service you 
will have done your neighbours, and myself 
also ; for a steward that injures tenants, in- 
jures the reputation of his landlord, and is 
capable of injuring him otherwise Go—be 
discreet, if you can—and silent, which I fear 
will be no easy matter for you.” 

It would be no easy matter, either, to 
describe the wildness of the poor man’s joy, 
or the extravagance of his thanks to the 
Duke, and to his kind intercessor, Mrs. Arrow- 
man. The good Quakeress was glad to be 
relieved from the Irishman’s vociferous grati- 
tude, and the shock of seeing him on his 
knees in the ecstacies of his thankfulness. 
Luckily for her, the Duke rang and ordered 
Dennis to be conducted to the servants’-hall, 
to receive a substantial refreshment, and then 
to be driven in a gig to the next town to the 
coach ; the Duke at the same time putting 
into the astonished man’s hand a bank note, 
more than sufficient to pay the whole of his 
fare home. 

It may be imagined that Mrs, Arrowman 
had, that day, something to talk of when she 
reached home. On the following rent-day, 
she did not forget to inquire of her ducal 
host what was the result of the business. 
The Duke smiled, and informed her that he 
sent over immediately a confidential person, 
| who, proceeding to the estate on which Dennis 
Macarthy lived, soon ascertained, without 
| even letting Dennis know of his presence 
| in the neighbourhood, that all which he had 
| said was true. 
| The frauds and exactions of the steward 

were only exceeded by his cruel and arbitrary 
| conduct to the poor tenants. He had grown 
rich himself, and a number of the best farms 
were in the hands of his own relatives, or of 
people who had bribed him to eject others in 
their favour. Time went on, and the day of 
Dennis's ejection approached ; but Macarthy 
had ceased to speak of his quitting the farm, 
| and in reply to the curious inquiries of his 
| neighbours, said plainly that he did not mean 
| to quit. 
| “What!” exclaimed his astonished neigh- 
| bours, “not quit! What do you mean to do ? 
| Will you wait to be turned out without house 
to go to?” 
| Dennis said he would. It was in vain that 

his neighbours begged him to think of his 
family, and look out for some other farm, for 
go, he might depend upon it, he must and 
would, Whenever did the steward relent ? 
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And who was able to resist him? He would 
come and, with a whole regiment of people at 
his heels, throw him and his family into the 
highway. 

All that Dennis said was, “Let him come.” 

The whole of the neighbours regarded 
Dennis as a man who had taken a secret 
resolve of dogged vengeance ; his silence, so 
different to his former noisy talk ; his keeping 
away from the whiskey-shop, where he use 
to be amongst the most voluble disputants, 
were regarded as certain signs of it. Dennis 
was seen ploughing and digging and fencing 
with more diligence than ever. What could 
the man mean? Had he gone mad? What 
sane person would be toiling, and even im- 
proving, the farm, when he must so soon 
vacate it for another’s benefit? No matter! 
Dennis was as silent and as busy as ever, and 
left everyone to wonder as he might. At 
length, the steward himself appeared at his 
door. 

“Well, Macarthy, the time draws on; have 
you looked out for yourself ?” 

“ And why need I look out,” asked Dennis, 
gruffly, “when I am quite well off here ?” 

“ But you cannot stay here.” 

“Why not?” asked Dennis; “what ails 
me, that I cannot stay here, and my father, 
and his father, and all our fathers, staid here 
before me? Och bother! and I tell ye, Mr. 
Gripps, I’m quite contented, and can stay 
here with all my heart.” 

“That,” said Mr. Gripps, “is, if I let you ; 
and I have told you that you must prepare to 
quit on Michaelmas-day, or you ’ll find your- 
self going head-foremost, and rather more 
roughly than you’lllike. Do you hear that }?” 

“Och! by the blessed Saints! and I do 
hear it, Mr. Gripps ; and much I ’ll be minding 
it, for I know you’re only a-joking.” 

“ Joking! Curse the fellow ! does he think 
I joke on such a matter ? Look ye, Macarthy ! 
I'shall be here for the rent ; and, if you are 
not ready to pay, stuff shall be detained for 
the amount, and I shall proceed to forcible 
ejection.” 

“Troth, and I’ll be ready for ye.” 

The steward looked scowlingly at Macarthy, 
as if this reply had some more meaning than 
ordinary, and then rode off. 

On the rent-day, many of Macarthy’s neigh- 
bours got together, and were seen hanging 
about the neighbourhood of the farm, and 
conversing in groups. They were full of ex- 
pectation of what would happen. Dennis was 
seen going about his yard, as coolly as on any 
other day ; feeding his cattle, his pigs, and his 
poultry, and calling, every now and then, on 
one of his sons to help him, or his wife to 
bring the wash for the swine, or a bit of grease 
for his cart. Towards eleven o’clock, there 
was a cry,—“ Here comes the steward !” and 
Gripps was seen riding towards the farm, 
with a troop of stout fellows at his heels. The 
number of people lounging about, seemed to 
make him suspicious of an intended resistance ; 
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and it was evident that he was prepared for it. 
He rode hastily into Dennis’s yard, shouting 
to his followers to turn out cows, horses, pigs, 
and poultry. There was a hasty running to 
the stable and the cowshed ; the swine were 
driven squealing from the manure-heap into 
a corner of the yard, where half-a-dozen 
fellows, armed with stout poles, stood guard 
over them. The steward rode round ; 


whole place to pay the rent and arrears, 
All should, therefore, be seized. Dennis was 
nowhere to be seen; and the steward sent 
three or four fellows into the house to order 
him and his family out. Dennis was sitting 


unceremoniously before the fire, and his wife | 


and children were standing about, by no 
means much distressed or apprehensive. 
When the men advised Dennis to evacuate, 


he very quietly rose; and, going out, went | 


up to where the steward sate on his horse,— 

“ Well, sir,’ he said, “and what.’s your will ?” 
“My will is that you march off, with all 

your brood. You have no business here.” 
“More than you have, Mr. Gripps, I fancy.” 


“Pack! I say ; or, I'll soon show you what | 
|from the scene; and a new one was sent by 


business Ihave. Here,” he shouted to his fol- 
lowers, “ pitch the scamp out of the premises.” 

“Stand off!” said Dennis, seizing a pitch- 
fork, “stand off! or ye ll be ruing it, ye will. I 
told you, Mr. Gripps, [ would be ready for you.” 

“Knock him down! Haul him off!” 
shouted Gripps; and a crowd of well-armed 
men rushed upon him. But Dennis, with a 
whirl of his fork, made them stand a moment 
at bay ; and in that moment he drew a large 


letter from his bosom, and, holding it up to| 
the steward, said,—* Don’t be in a hurry, Mr. | 


Gripps ; read that first, and then do as the 
devil bids ye.” 


As Dennis approached to hand the letter, | 


Gripps drew out a pistol, and shouted,—“* Back, 

rogue ! or I’ll blow out your brains!” 
“Then give him the Duke’s highness’s 

letter—you there!” said Dennis, sticking his 


fork into the ground, and going up to one of| 


the steward’s attendants. The man hesitated. 
—“It’s the Duke’s highness’s own letter, I 
tell you,” cried Dennis, “and it’s not the 
likes of you that need fear it; but the man 
on the horse there. He will shake in his 
shoes when he sees who it comes from.” 

On hearing this, wonder and curiosity 
beamed from the faces of all, and a man 
started forward, took the letter, and handed 
it to the steward. As Gripps received it, 
and turned it to look at the seal, an expres- 
sion of surprise distorted his features. There 
was a profound silence, as he proceeded to 
open it. All the assembled men and neigh- 
bours stood with their eyes fixed on him ; 
and Dennis’s family also had come out, and 
Were gazing on as intently. As the steward 
read, a ghastly paleness overspread his face ; 
his hand shook so much, before he had 
reached the end, that he could not manage to 


and, | 
glancing over the neighbouring fields, de-| 
clared that there was not enough on the| 


| the field. 
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tia acaines eae 
read the whole,—but he had read enough. He 
| crushed it convulsively together, and said, in a 
| husky voice,—“ It is the Duke’, pleasure,—we 
| may leave things as they are, for the present.” 

“Was I ready for ye, Michael Gripps?” 
|asked Macarthy. But the steward had turned, 
|and was riding slowly away, with his wonder- 
ing slaves at his heels. Nor was wonder 
confined to them alone ; it was in full force in 
the hearts of the assembled neighbours, who 
had expected to see Dennis driven from his 
farm ; but now saw the steward struck, as 
by an invisible hand, and sent defeated from 
A thousand questions were asked, 
“What is the meaning of it all, Dennis ?” 

“Tt manes just this,” said Dennis: “ Gripps 
has got an order, not for my discharge, but 
for his own.” He then related his journey 
to England, his interview with the Duke, at 
his splendid palace, and the good services of 
the Quaker lady. He also declared that the 
Duke had sent him the letter, with instruc- 
tions not to deliver it to Gripps until he came 
to ask for the rent. 

Wonder and joy flew like wildfire through 
the village, and over the estate far and wide, 
The steward lost no time in disappearing 


the Duke from England. 

The fame of Dennis, for his bold enterprise, 
became great ; but it did not lift him off his 
feet. On the contrary, he seemed to feel it 
incumbent on him to deserve the good opinion 
of the Duke, and of his benevolent intercessor, 
Mrs. Arrowman. In a few years, the farm 
which Dennis rented was doubled in the 
number of its acres, and, eventually, trebled. 
No farm was found to be better cultivated, 
nor was any farmer in Waterford more pros- 
perous in his degree, nor more punctual in 
the payment of rent. Often as Mrs. Arrow- 
man arrived at the palace, with her green 
cheese, and her rent, was the wild Irish farmer 
and his story referred to. Nor is it yet for- 
gotten at the “Great House,” though both 
the Duke of that day and Mrs. Arrowman 
have long passed away. 


WONDERFUL TOYS. 


Tue Pedigree of Puppets * will scarcely be 
complete without a sketch of those mechanical 
figures, which have excited the wonder and 
admiration of all ages and nations. Even 
in the days of Horace, Archytas, the astro- 
nomer, made a pigeon of wood, which, by the 
aid of machinery, flew from one place to 
another ; not, however, in quite so wonder- | 
ful a way as the fly made by John Miiller | 
(who, after the affected custom of the day, 
chose to call himself Regiomontanus), which 
could skim the air round a dinner-table ; and, 
to the astonishment of the guests, finally settle 
upon the hand of its master and maker. 

But these are trifles compared with the 
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wonderful things told by later writers of the 
power of inventive genius in expending itself 
upon trifles. Philip Camuz describes an ex- 
traordinary automaton group that was got 
up, regardless, of course, of expense, for the 
entertainment of Louis the Fourteenth. It 
consisted of a coach and horses—what a 
modern coachman would designate “a first- 
rate turn-out.” Its road was a table; and, 
at starting, the coachman smacked his whip, 
the horses began to prance; then, subsiding 
into a long trot, they continued until the 
whole equipage arrived opposite to where 
the King sat. They then stopped, a footman 
dismounted from the foot-board, opened the 
door, and handed out a lady; who, courtesy- 
ing gracefully, offered a petition to his Majesty, 
and re-entered the carriage. The footman 
iumped up behind—ali right—the whip 
smacked once more ; the horses pranced, and 
the long trot was resumed. 

Some of the stories extant, respecting 
musical automata, are no less extraordinary. 
D’Alembert gives an account, in the “ Lney- 
clopédie Méthodique,” of a gigantic mechani- 
cal Flute-player. It stood on a pedestal, in 
which some of the “ works” were contained ; 
and, not only blew into the flute, but, with 
its lips, increased or diminished the tones it 
forced out of the instrument, performing the 
legato and staccato passages to perfection. 
The fingering was also quite accurate. This 
marvellous Flautist was exhibited in Paris in 
1738, and was made by Jacques de Vaucanson, 
the prince of automaton contrivers. 

Vaucanson laboured under many disadvan- 
tages in constructing this marvellous figure; 
among others, that ofa sceptic uncle ; who, for 
some years, laughed him out of his project. 
At length, fortune favoured the mechanist 


with a severe illness; and he took advantage | 


of it to contrive the automaton he had so long 
dreamt of. 


workman; that no one should find out the 
principle of his invention. 
came home, he put them together; and, 
when the whole was completed, he crawled 
out of bed, by the help of a servant who 
had been his go-between with the various 
operative mechanics, and locked his chamber 
door. Trembling with anxiety, he wound up 
the works. At the first sound emitted from 
the flute, the servant fell on his knees, and 


began to worship his master as somebody | 


more than mortal. ‘They both embraced each 
other, and wept with joy to the tune which 
the figure was merrily playing. 

None of Vaucanson’s imitators have been 
able to accomplish the organisation by which 
his figure modified the tones, by the action of 
the lips; although several flute-playing pup- 
pets have since been made. About forty 
years ago there was an exhibition in London, 
of two mechanical figures, of the size of life, 
which performed duets. Incredulous visitors 


This was at Grenoble ; and, as| 
Vaucanson designed each portion of the | 
figure, he sent it to be made by a separate 


As the pieces | 
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were in the habit of placing their fingers on 
the holes of the flutes, in order to convince 
themselves that the puppets really supplied 
the wind, which caused the flutes to discourse 
such excellent music. 

A full orchestra of clock-work musicians 
is quite possible. Maelzel, the inventor of 
the Metronome, opened an exhibition in 
Vienna, in 1809, in which an automaton 
Trumpeter as large as life, performed with 
surprising accuracy and power. The audience 
first saw, on entering the room, a tent. Pre- 
sently the curtains opened, and Maelzel ap- 
peared leading forward the trumpeter, attired 
in full regimentals of an Austrian dragoon. 
He then pressed the left epaulet of the figure, 
and it began to sound, not only all the cavalry 
|calls then in use for directing the evolutions 
|of the Austrian cavalry, but to play a march, 
jand an allegro by Weigl, which was accom- 
|panied by a full band of living musicians. 
The figure then retired; and, in a few 
minutes, reappeared in the dress of a trum- 
|peter of the French guard. The inventor 
;wound it up on the left hip; another touch 
/on the left shoulder, and forth came from 
\the trumpet, in succession, all the French 
| cavalry calls, the French cavalry march, a 
{march by Dussek, and one of Pleyel’s alle- 
|gros ; again accompanied by the orchestra, 
| In the Journal des Modes, whence this account 
is derived, it is declared that the tones pro- 
duced by Maelzel’s automaton were even 
|fuller and richer than those got out of a 
| trumpet by human lungs and lips ; because a 
man’s breath imparts to the inside of the 
instrument a moisture which deteriorates the 
quality of the tone. 

Vaucanson has, however, never been out- 
done ; after his Flautist, he produced a figure 
which accompanied a flageolet played with one 
hand, with a tambourine struck with the 
other. But his most wonderful achievements 
were in imitating animals. His duck became 
a wonder of the world. He simulated nature 
in the minutest point. » Every bone, every 
fibre, every organ, were so accurately con- 
structed. and fitted, that the mechanism 
waddled about in search of grain; and, when 
it found some, picked it up with its bill and 
swallowed it. “This grain” (we quote from 
the Biographie Universelle) “produced in the 
stomach a species of trituration, which caused 
it to pass into the intestines, and to perform 
all the functions of digestion.” The wonder- 
ful duck was not to be distinguished from 
any live duck. It muddled the water with 
its beak, drank, and quacked to the life— 
From men and ducks Vaucanson descended 
to insects. When Marmontel brought out 
his tragedy of “ Cleopatra,’ “Vaucanson 
obliged the author with a mechanical Aspic, 
in order that the heroine might be stung with 
the closest imitation of nature. At the 
proper moment the insect darted forth from 
the side-scenes, and settled upon the actress, 
hissing all the while. A wit, on being asked 
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his opinion of the play, answered pithily, “Z 
agree with the Aspic.” 

One never contemplates these wonders with- 
out regretting that so much mechanical genius 
should have been mis-expended upon objects 
by which mankind are no gainers beyond a 
little fleeting gratification. Vaucanson did 
not, however, wholly waste himself upon inge- 
nious trifling. He was appointed by Cardinal 
Fleury, Inspector of Silk Manufactories, into 
which he introduced, during a visit to Lyons, 
some labour-saving improvements. In re- 
turn for this, the workmen stoned him out of 
the town; but he conveyed his opinion of 
their folly by constructing and setting to 


work a machine which produced a very re-| 


spectable flower pattern in silk damask by the 
aid of an Ass. 
self wholly to the useful arts, it is not to be 


doubted that Vaucanson would have advanced | 
the productive powers of machinery, and, | 


consequently, the prosperity of mankind, at 
least half a century. In point of abstract 
ingenuity, his useless contrivances equal, if 
they do not exceed in inventive power and 
mechanical skill, the important achievements 
of Arkwright and Watt. Vaucanson’s inven- 
tions died with him; those of our great 
English engineers will live to increase the 
happiness and comfort of mankind for ever. 

Single mechanical figures, including the 
automaton Chess-player (which was scarcely a 
fair deception, and is too well known to need 
more than a passing allusion,) although surpris- 
ing for their special performances, were hardly 
more attractive than the groups of automata 
which have been from time to time exhibited. 
One of the Memoirs of the French Academy 
of Sciences describes, in 1729, a set of me- 
chanical puppets, which were at that time 
performing a pantomime in five acts. In 1746, 
Bienfait, the show-man, brought out “The 
Bombardment of the City of Antwerp,” which 
was performed in the most soldier-like manner, 
by automata; all the artillery being served 
and discharged with that regularity which is 
always attributed to clock-work. A year or 
two later, the same artist produced “The 
Grand Assault of Bergem-op-Zoom,” with 
unequivocal success. He called his company 
Comédiens praticiens. 

The latest notable effort of mechanical 
puppet manufacture is exhibited at Boulogne 
at the present time. It is that of a jeweller, 
who has devoted eight years of his life to the 

erfection of a clock-work conjuror; which 

e has made a thorough master of the thimble- 
rig. Dressed in an Eastern costume, this 
necromancer stands behind a table, covered, as 
the tables of professors of legerdemain usually 
are, with little boxes and cabinets, from 
which he takes the objects he employs during 
the exhibition. He produces his goblets, and 
shows the balls under them ; which vanish 
and reappear in the most approved style : 
now two or three are conjured into a spot, 
a moment before vacant; presently, these 


Had his genius confined it- | 


disappear again, and are perpetually divided 
and re-united. 

At every exclamation of the spectators, the 
| little conjuror turns his eyes from side to 
jside, as if looking round the house; smiles, 
ieasts his eyes modestly down, bows, and 
|resumes his sleight-of-hand. He not only 
jtakes up the goblets from a stand, and 
| places them over the balls, but leaves them 
‘there for a minute, and holds his hands up, 
to show the audience that he conceals nothing 
in his palm or sleeve. He then seizes the 
goblets again and goes on. This trick over, 
he puts his cups away, and shuts his cabinet, 
He then knocks on his table, and up starts 
an egg, to which he points, to secure atten- 
tion ; he touches the egg (which opens length- 
wise) and a little bird starts into life ; sings 
a roundelay, claps its enamelled wings— 
which are of real humming-birds’ feathers, 
beyond any metallic art in lustre,—and 
then falls back into its egg. The little con- 
|juror nods, smiles, rolls his eyes right and 
left, bows as before, and the egg disap- 
pears into the table; he bows again, and 
then sits down to intimate that the per- 
formance is over. The height of this little 
gentleman is about three inches; his table 
and everything else being in due proportion. 
He stands on a high square pedestal, appa- 
rently of marble. It is, however, of tin, painted 
white, and within it are all the wheels and 
works containing the heart of the mystery. 

This jeweller sold to a dealer, who re-sold 
to a Persian Prince, not long since, a Marion- 
nette flute-player; but whose fingering in 
the most elaborate pieces, although as accu- 
rate as if Drouet or Nicholson had been the 
performers, had no influence over the tune; 
which was played bya concealed musical box. 
It was, therefore, much inferior to those 
mechanical flautists we have already described. 
The jeweller has never ceased to regret having 
sold this toy. He could have borne to have 
parted with it if it had remained in Europe, 
but that it should have been conveyed, as he 
says, “ to the other world,” has been too cruet 
a blow. “Tout le monde,” he exclaims, “ sera 
enchanté de mon ouvrage; mais, on ne parlera 
pas de moi, la-bas”—all the world will be en- 
chanted with my work, but no one will speak 
of me yonder,—by which distant region, he 
probably means Ispahan. 

He is now perfecting a beautiful bird, 
which flies from spray to spray, and sings 
when it alights, somewhat similarly to the 
little Swiss bird which warbled so sweetly 
at the Great Exhibition. 
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